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(ever PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tars Day, 
at Three o'clock. The programme will include :—Overture, The Sapphire 
Necklace (Sullivan) ; Ooncerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 2, in F minor 
(Chopin); ae , No. 7,in A (Beethoven); Ballet Musie from Don Carlos 
(Verdi), first time of performance in England. Vocalists—Mdme Sophie Léwe ; 
Signor Foli. Pianoforte—Miss Marie Krebs. Oonductor—Mr Avausr MANys. 
Numbered Stall, for a Single Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown ; 
Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling (all exclusive of admission 
tothe Palace), Admission to Concert-room, for non-Stallholders, Sixpence. 


(432 ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
ADELPHI THBHATRE. 
For 0 tll Papers 
Doors pn pe 7.30, ys Man ‘at 8, 


MISS CARINA CLELLAND. 


(VABL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Apztpnr Tuearre. 

“On Wednesday and Friday Evenings the part of Mrs Ford was undertaken 
by Miss Oarina Clelland. She acted well, and her execution of florid passages was 
specially commendable.”— Zhe Observer, Feb, 17, 1878. 

“The part of Mre Ford was undertaken by Miss Gaylord on Monda y evening, 
but it has since been assumed no less successfully by Miss Oarina Olelland.”— 
Sunday Times, Feb, 17, 1878. 

" Carina Clelland made a pr favourable impression on her audience, 
particularly by her bright singing of the recitative in the first act, ‘Soon he’ll 
be here,’ and also in the beautiful passage, ‘The hopes of life’s bright morning.’ 
The singer possesses many good qualities, and amongst them the power of dis- 
tinctly articulating her words—a most valuable one in a singer of English opera,” 
Saturday Review, Feb, 23, 1878. 


GRAND SCANDINAVIAN CONCERT (Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish), under the immediate patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of WALES, His Excellency the Danish Minister, Her 
Excellency Mdme de Biitow, His Excellency the Swedish and Norwegian 
Minister, and the Countess STENBOCK, will take place SaruRDAY Evening, 
March 16, at 8.30, in Sr GrorGe's Hatt, Langham Place. The first part will be 
entirely devoted to favourite Scandinavian Ballads and Scandinavian National 
Songs. The second part, Miscellaneous. The following Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish artists will appear: Vocalists—Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, Mdlle Lona 
Gullovsen (her first appearance in England), Mdlle Amanda Holmberg, and 
Mdme Tellefsen ; Messrs Gunnar Fogelberg, and Thorwald Lammers (his first 
appearance in England). Instrumentalists: Piano—Messrs Fritz and Anton 
artvigson ; Mestames Strindberg Elmore and Felicia Bunsen, Flute—Mr 
Svendsen. Oonductors—Sir Juttus Benepicr and Mr Ltnpsay SLOoPER, 
Tickets: Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; Family Tickets, to admit Three, One Guinea ; Baleon. 
Stalls, 5s. ; Area and Unreserved Balcony, 2s, 6d. To be had of Messrs Chappell 
Co., 50, New Bond Street; Messrs Cramer, 201, Regent Street; and at 


Bt George's Hall. 
DLLE MARIE KREBS’ TWO PIANOFORTE 


RECITALS, on WepnNespay Afternoons, March 13 and 27, in 8T JAMES’s 
Hatt, To commence each day at Three o'clock. Programme of the First 
Recital, on WEDNESDAY Afternoon next, March 13: Prelude and Fugue in O 
major (J. 8. Bach); Gavotte et Six Variations (Rameau); Sonata in C major, 
Op. 583, dedicated to Count Waldstein (Beethoven); Three Musical 
Sketches, ‘‘ The Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain” (Bennett); Nocturne, 
Valse, Im a and Ballade, in F minor (Chopin) ; Barcarolle and Caprice 
(Rubinstein); Study, in B flat, No. 2, and Study, in F major, No. 10 (Krebs) ; 
Ohant sans Paroles and Scherzo (Tschaikowski); Etude de Concert (Schloezer) ; 
R ie Hongroise (Liszt), Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, One 
Shilling. Tickets may be obtained at Chappell & Oo.’s, 50, New Bond Street; 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Oo.’s, 84, New Bond Street; all the principal Music- 
sellers and Libraries ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall. 

CHAMBER 


MM LUDWIG and DAUBERT’S 
¢ OONOERTS, at the Royar ACADEMY ConceRT-ROOM, The SEOOND 
CONCERT of the present Series will take place on THURSDAY, March 21, at Half- 
past Eight. Pianoforte—Mr FRanKLINn TAYLOR. 

‘‘THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
MPME POOLE will sing Henry Sarr’s popular Song, 
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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jamezs’s Hatz. 
The second part of the programme will consist of Bishop’s and Dibdin’s 
Songs on Wednesday next, Artists—Mrs Osgood, Miss Davies, Miss Orridge, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, and Mdme Arabella Goddard ; Mr Sims Reeves and 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. The London Vocal Union, 
under the direction of Mr Walker. Conductor—Mr Sipngy NAYLor 
Stalls, 7s. 6d, Tickets, 4s., 3s., 28.,1s, Tickets of Austin, St James’s Hall; th 
usual agents; and of Boosxry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bzersoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
Srreet, W. President—Sir Junius Benepict. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH. Twelfth Season, 1878. The NEXT MEETING, for TRIAL of 
NEW COMPOSITIONS (Vocal and Instrumental), will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, March 13, The next Soirée Musicale for the introduction of rising 
artists is fixed for WEDNESDAY, March 20. Full ES Sor may be had on 
application to . @. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. 


ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, OHARLES STREET, MippLESEx HospiTaL, Lonpor, W. 











Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 





All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge, 





From the Jilustrated London News, Saturday, 16th Feb., 1878.—“ BrBLioTEca 
DEL Pranista” (The Pranist’s LriBRARY).—‘‘Under this general title the 
eminent publishing firm of Ricordi, of Milan, Rome, Naples, Florence, and 
London, is issuing a series of classical works, at prices which are one 
low, even in these days of cheapness. The earliest four numbers of the series 
comprise a selection of the compositions of Bach ; and, more recently, the first 
of six numbers has been issued, all of which are to consist of works by Muzio 
Clementi, the father of the modern art of pianoforte playing. This great man 
was Italian by birth, and the publication now referred to is an appropriate tribute 
rendered by the greatest music-publishing firm of that country. The first num- 
ber contains the easier pieces—sonatinas, preludes, exercises, and waltzes ; and 
these are to be followed by a selection from the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ and the 
most important of the sonatas. The work is well engraved and printed (in 
quarto form), and ninety-six pages are given for eighteen pence.” — I : 

“DanzE OELEBRI” (CELEBRATED Dances) is a cheap collection, similar in 
form to the above-named publication, of the best pieces of the several members 
of the Strauss family, all celebrated for their dance music. This is also pub- 
lished by Ricordi. 

“* OLEMENTI,” Vol, I., 1s. 6d. net. Bach. Vol. I, IL., III., 1s. 6d. each net. 

“Danze OfLEBRI” (OELEBRATED Dance Music), containing from nine to 
twenty-four pieces, each volume. 1n four Vols., 3s. each net. 

Rrcorp1’s GRAN OCATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS.—The UNIVERSAL Edition. 
Edited by FRANKLIN TayLor. Full music size from engraved plates. The 
first Sonata ready THIS DAY. Price 6d. Anextra sheet compiled by the Editor 
accompanies each Sonata, containing notes explanatory of its proper rendering 
and of its particular difficulties, with illustrations in music type. 
OuntneHam Boosry & Co., 296, Oxford Street, W. 








Just Published. 


EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR.” 
Composed expressly for Mr Welbye-Wallace by I@NACE GIBsONE. London : 
Hurouines & RoMER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





R WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 
and Hallé’s Codeaens — :~ a. — ppg 
tions concerning ENGAGEMEN ‘or Oratorio, Concerts, or " 
dd d to pom of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Ladbroke Hall, this evening, Sat y 
March 9, 





Mdme CHRISTIANI. 
DME CHRISTIANI (Mezzo-Soprano), begs to 


announce her return to Town for the Season; - All letters for ENGAGE- 
MENTS to be addressed to the care of Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W, 








“ SAIL ON, O LOVE.” 


MeME PATEY will sing Ievace Grssonz’s new Song, 
“SAIL ON, O LOVE,” at all her Concert engagements.—London : 
Boosey, Patev & Oo., 39, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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TRIO 


(In A Major.) 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and VIOLONOELLO. 


First Performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by MaRIE KREBS, JOACHIM, 
and PIATTI. 


Composed by M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in score and d separate parts), 16s. 


Lonpon: STANLEY LUOAS, WEBER & CO., 84, NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA. 


NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music b; fais Scutra. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAC”), 


(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
Smith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuncAN DAvIsoN 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ad DUETS by HENRY SMART. 


THE OURFEW BELL (for pune and Mezzo)... , os on 
WHEN SPRING RETURN le 
London: DuNncAN — & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 














N#Y¥ SONGS by HENRY SMART. 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. ENocu ... 4s. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON i a 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HaYEs ... ass - 7 . 48, 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. ,, na 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 
TO COMPOSERS WISHING TO PUBLISH. 


MUSIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE BEST STYLE AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON RECEIPT OF MS. 
NEW SONGS. 





Just out. 

IN MY DREAM. By Mdme Sarnton-DOLBY ... cos sve ate oo = 48, 
THE SEA KING, By Lovis DIEHL... _.. ee mee. 
For Bass or Baritone. 

Also the » Fourth 1 Edition of WRIGHTON’s oggane Baritone Gong, 

THE WAGONE * mee  &. 
Sung by every ‘everybody. 


LONDON: SIMPSON & CO., 33, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 


‘““FLORA MACDONALD’S LAMENT” and ““KENMURE’S ON AND 











AWA’” ... dee 4% 
““ HUNTINGTOWER” re eve ove ooo coe ooo 48, 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ CRAIGIE LEA 44 ee ee ee 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” _... ses abi chase eos 
“‘THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” oH igh i pe 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No.1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” os 4s. 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” Ae. ~ 
8. ‘I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 4s, 
The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 
No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER’S FLIGHT” a coe oe 20s 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ..... ooo co = 48, 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” ee 
4, “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” ee o oo 48, 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Just Published. 
RENE.” Waltz for the Pianoforte. By A. Coxzzs, 


Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Me BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 














MURDOCH'S REFINED AND PURIFIED POLISH. 

For STRINGED AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, 
Removes all Stains and Grease, and leaves 

a soft delicate gloss on the surface 

Invaluable to all 
Manufacturers 
and 
Instrumentalists, 








xO 


18, C4 
Seld by 
all Instrument 
Manufacturers & Dealers. 
In Bottles, 1s. each. 
Full Directions for use are 
printed on each Bottle. 
Manufactured by 


MURDOCH’S PATENTS, LIMITED. 
2, COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

























FRANCESCO BERGER’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Ooncert ... 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” .. 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” 

‘CONSOLATION ” 

“A SLUMBER SONG” .., je 

“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent 6 Street, W. 





eSSees 





By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 





HART & SON, 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 


ROME, NAPLES, & PADOVA VioLin AND HARP STRINGS, 
Finest Qualities only, 


14, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





N.B.—Orders by post attended to, 





REMOVAL. 


IGNOR BEVIGNANI begs to announce his Removal from 
Acacia Road to Bo, 3, 3, Wellington Road, o John’s Wood, N.W. 


Just Published. 82 pages, 8vo, in paper, price 3s. net. 


PARSIFAL, 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 
(POEM), 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
ALBUM—SONATE. 


FiiR DAS 
PIANOFORTE. 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Price 3s, net. 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


DLLE DORA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that 
she has arrived in London. All letters respecti ENGAGEMENTS and 
Lessons to be addressed to 9, Talbot Road, Bayswater, Ww 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée ; Sarabande et Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are ey at 
LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON. 


Price 2s. each, post free, 
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| Parsifal. 


Kurncsor.—Ha !—Er ist schin, der Knabe ! 
Kunpry.—Oh !—Oh !—Wehe mir ! 


(Concluded from page 150.) 


Honoured brothers in belief, Parsifal is a mystery dripping with 
the oil of Catholio faith in miracles. Its purport is overpower- 
ingly religiously-immoral. (Oh, oh!) Please understand me 
aright. I say religiously-immoral, because the Master had neces- 
sarily to oppose to the first act a second; to Gothic Spain, Arabian 
Spain ; to the Graal, Klingsor’s magic mirror; to Christianity, 
Paganism; and to longing religion, religious longing. All this 
we find done in the second act, which passes in the enchanted 
castle and in the enchanted garden of the necromancer, Klingsor. 
This is the real scene of Parsifal’s heroic deeds, which, however, 
are of a purely negative nature. Parsifal, you must know, has to 
prove his coyness in a warm passage of arms with a remarkable 
female, the Kundry already named. If he conquers, he is to be 
the Graal-King. It may easily be supposed, however, that his 
task will not be easy. In this particular we may rely upon the 
Master. In the first place, a whole hell of wildly-yearning and 
appropriately-undressed maidens are let loose on the poor Stupid, 
who, however, while beholding the “ beautiful Devildom,” pre- 
serves a model coldness. The maidens endeavour to fascinate 
him, and dispute who shall have him: “ Leave the boy alone! he 
belongs to me !—No!—No!—To me!—To me!—Come, fair boy, 
let me bloom for thee! My amorous efforting is meant for your 
ecstatic recreation !—Take me to thy breast!—Let me kiss thy 
mouth!—No! me! I am the loveliesti—No, I! I am more 
sweetly fragrant! . . . . Are you a coward with women? 
a . Wilt not trust me? . . . Give place! See, he 
wants me !—No, me !—Me rather !—No, me !—Let him be ours! 
—No, ours!—No, mine!—And mine!—Here! Here!” All this 
is tolerably mild; nay, it often seems as though a genuinely poetic 
fragrance breathed on us from out the lovely floral throng. But 
this is not the worst ordeal to which our hero's virtue is subjected. 
In the midst of the amorous chase Kundry’s voice is heard, and 
the fair phantoms vanish. Poor Parsifal! you have now to 
combat with and overcome “of most fearful impulses the hellish 
pressure.” For thy purity there is nothing more dangerous than 
Kundry’s beauty. That extraordinary virgin merits nearer con- 
sideration. We met her in the first act, where, wonderfully 
hideous—staring black eyes are expressly specified—she figured as 
a messengeress of the Graal, that is, she was in the service of the 
Most Holy; while in the second act she appears, wonderfully 
beautiful—slightly-veiling garments are expressly specified—as 
the maid of the Arabian sorcerer, Klingsor, that is to say, she is 
in the service of the Most Unholy. Kundry the sorctére and 
Kundry the beautiful, both of whom are known to you from 
Wolfram’s Parcival, seem here to be combined in one person ; and 
from this combination there has sprung a peculiarly duplicate 
being, creating Good and Evil, suspended in fear between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism, an angel with a devil’s face, a devil with an 
angel’s form, something in the style of a female Faust, or Faust 
and Mephistopheles combined, or—Heaven knows what, for it is 
really difficult, gentlemen, to solve this riddle by one’s own 
unaided skill. We must wait till the key is sent us from Bay- 
reuth, An unspeakably profound meaning strikes me as lying in 
the circumstance that Kundry suffers from what seems an incurable 
affliction of convulsive laughter. “I saw—Him—Him—and— 
laughed . . .” she says to the Pure Fool, to whom she laments 
that, since she gazed laughingly on Him (the Redeemer, as it 
would appear) she has been condemned to everlasting laughter. 
“There I laugh—laugh—and cannot weep; only scream, rave, 
bluster, rage, in the continually-renewed night of madness.” It 
is to be hoped that the explanation of these significant fits of 
laughter also will be shortly despatched to us from Bayreuth. 
Ought Kundry to be regarded as the incarnation of the Wagnerian 
world-view, of Schopenhauerish pessimism? Or does the laughter 
symbolize the Master's opinion of the attacks of his enemies, or 
even the behaviour of his worshippers? Kundry, by the way, 
is called likewise the Nameless “ prime-deviless, rose of hell!” 
Enough: it is certain that a profound meaning slumbers in this 
extraordinary and obscure double being. That it should awake 
and be plain to us, necessitates its receiving from above a call to 





pe "9 May the Master very soon delight us by uttering that 


Kundry laughs, my respected friends now present, she laughs— 
laughs—laughs—and this laughter of hers strikes me as of the 
highest significance, not only in an artistically philosophical, 
but also in a musically dramatio sense. Laughter is a natural 
sound, gentlemen, and this laughter, this natural sound, is really 
Kundry’s usual speech ; she despises words formed of letters, and 
sentences built up of words ; at least she is mostly contented with 
abrupt words, emitted with difficulty, words scarcely worth more 
than simple natural sounds, as, for instance, in the first act, when, 
while asleep, she floats off from the Graalsburg to Klingsor’s 
enchanted castle, and slumbers over (a favourite motive with 
Wagner) from Christianity to Paganism: “ Sleep, sleep—I must !” 
or, in the second act, when to Klingsor’s vain boasting that his 
castle isa much more agreeable habitation than the Graalsburg, 
she replies, roughly and disjointedly, “Ah!—ah! Deep night! 
Madness! Oh!—Rage!—Oh! Sorrow!—Sleep! Sleep—Deep 
sleep '—Death!” But, as I have already said, Kundry’s favourite 
idiom is the natural sound, the Inarticulated, and it strikes me as 
extraordinarily instructive to peruse here the carefully prescribed 
directions of the Master, and measure by them the demands he 
makes upon the representative of Kundry. In the first act, a 
rough voice, a simple laugh, a dull scream, and a violent trembling 
suffice. The last, namely : the violent trembling, is a gradation to 
be particularly observed, and neither more nor Jess than character- 
istic of Parsifal, where it is peculiar, and, so to say, endemic to 
all the personages; the phenomenon generally commences with 
along “Torpidity ” which gradually passes into a state of intense 
“ Agitation,” and, lastly, degenerates into the said “violent 
trembling,” just as though behind every personage there were 
stationed a keeper, charged, at given moments, to “seize” the 
patient and shake him till all his limbs writhed and twisted with 
the sacred tremor. 

In the second act, the demands made upon the representative of 
Kundry increase after a wonderful fashion. The simple laugh and 
the dull scream are no longer enough. At the very commence- 
ment of the act, Kundry utters a fearful scream ; she has next to 
indulge in “plaintive howling” of the greatest violence, gra- 
duating down to an anxious whine; then she has to laugh again 
either “shrilly” or “with a weird expression,” and, lastly, “to 
fall into amore and more ecstatic laugh, finally changing into a 
spasmodic ery of woe.” Fancy this convulsive figure, these 
hysterics in human shape, struggling to overcome Parsifal’s 
virtue. At this conjuncture, she commands, it is true, some con- 
nected words, but what words! Words of unspeakable “shame- 
lustful,” sensual heat, as suggested by orgiastic madness, and ex- 
pressed in the infernal intoxication of sin. What is otherwise 
feeling is here caricatured into concupiscent desire, and what is 
otherwise passion, to convulsions. Poor Percival does not know 
whether he is on his head or his heels. “Oh !—Torment of love! 
—How everything shudders, vibrates, and quivers in sinful yearn- 
ing!” But the Devil cannot master him ; he merely passes, as it 
were, the hot tips of his fingers over the youth’s skin, awakening 
simultaneously with evil desire the “horribly slight” recollection 
of the holy vessel, the Redeemer, the Saviour, God: “ the ecstacy 
of redemption, divinely mild, permeates far and wide all souls.” 
What did I say, gentlemen? (Common Sense shakes the speaker 
violently. Agitation among the audience.) I characterized the 
mystery as religiously-immoral. Well, you see that the “ ecstacy 
of redemption” and “the most fearful movement of hell-like 
impulse” here meet in the same shudder. But, gentlemen, the 
mingling of religion and lewdness is not enough! This—master 
absolutely dares to defile a feeling sacred even to brute-beasts, 
dares to talk of maternal love and carnal love in one and the same 
breath ; dares to confound the endearments of a mother with the 
caresses of a—harlot. Ah! This Wagner is indeed a bold and 
daring man! (Great applause and great hissing.) Do you deny 
what I say, gentlemen? Just listen how Kundry reminds the 
hero Parsifal of the love of his father Gamuret for his mother 
Herzeleid: “ Learn to know the love which encircled Gamuret when 
Herzeleid, burning with love, scorchingly inundated him. . . . 
She offers you to-day as the last greeting of her maternal blessing 
the first—kiss of love.” It is true that anyone whose fancy has 
revelled in the spasmodic dual song of Tristan and Isolde 
and the jncestuous scenes of Die Walkiire—(Increasing 
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tumult), .... Oh, gentlemen, your uproar will not hinder me 
from frankly speaking my mind—I am tired of constraint, 
and rejoice that my understanding is once more free—it 
is scandalous, I say, it is infamous, and it is shameful in 
us to wish to accustom our wives, sisters, and daughters to con- 
template such filthy pictures without blushing crimson—nay, to 
regard them as the expression of the noblest poetry, while we 
take care anxiously to protect them from any book written with 
more than usual freedom and despising the rules of drawing-room 
decorum. But no; you are right; Parsifal is indeed extremely 
moral; the hero’s virtue withstands the pressure put upon it, and 
his purity is saved. You will, however, grant me that, on the 
modern stage, the danger at which virtue and purity have to 
tremble has never had so glaring a light cast upon it, and that 
never was so libidinous a game played with chastity. (Immense 
and increasing tumult.) Shout, rave, bawl, just as you like, 
gentlemen! The most you will do will be to hinder me from 
telling you any more about the story of Parsifal, and that is a 
matter of little consequence. Whether you now know that 
Kundry, repelled by Parsifal, “in wild raving beats her breast 
terribly,” and calls the sorcerer to her aid; that Klingsor hurls at 
the youth the spear he has purloined, but that the spear, without 
hurting the youth, flies into his hand, and is moved in the air by 
him “with a gesture of the highest ecstacy as he traces the shape 
of the Cross,” whereupon the enchanted castle with all its splen- 
dour sinks into the earth; that, in the third act, Parsifal returns 
to the Graal, heals Amfortas’s wound with the wond-wonderful 
spear, becomes himself King of the Graal, and discharges the 
duties belonging to the guardianship of the sacred object; that, 
as in the first act, bells are pealed, trombones played, and the 
voices of invisible boys mingle with the voices of invisible youths 
behind the scenes, while on the stage light and twilight alternate, 
the Graal glows purple, a glorious halo spreads over everything 
and everybody, the dead one (Titurel) awakes, the one con- 
demned to live (Kundry) at length expires; that the whole 
mystery dies away in the strains, so low as to be scarcely audible: 
“Wonder of the highest salvation ; Redemption to the Redeemer !” 
—— Whether you know, or do not know, all this, gentlemen, must 
be a subject of indifference to you and to myself. You are not here 
to judge reasonably, but to admire senselessly. (Cries of “ Turn 
him out! turn him out!”) To me, however (“Turn him out! turn 
him out!”)—to me, however, I say, it seems a most marvellous 
thing that a writer for the’stage and operatic composer (“Turn him 
out! treason! turn him out!”), after daring to lay hands on Wol- 
fram’s Parcifal, could derive from that joyously-emotional poem, 
full of healthy love of life and beautiful actuality, nothing better 
for the stage than precisely the undramatic element in it—its 
symbolicism and mysticism. It strikes me as a more marvellous 
fact that a fervently Catholocising work, such as Richard Wagner's 
Parsifal, should be written in our time in the native land of 
Luther and of Beethoven, in the Germany which battles for cul- 
ture (All rise from their seats, and endeavour to cry down the 
speaker). . . . In a word, gentlemen, Art of the Nameless, 
Theory of the Invisible, Philosophy of the Unclear, Asthetics of 
the Inarticulate—wherever you take your lord and master, you 
grasp a negation; his whole being (the noise grows more and 
more fearful; the speaker can no longer make himself heard 
above it; only isolated words are audible from time to time)... . 
a bloated Nothing . . . . Pihil. . . Mibit. . . (The speaker 
is pulled down by some young men from the tribune, and turned 
out of the room amid indescribable tumult.) 
Cuorvs oF Briizvers :—te ig condemned ! 


Common SEnsE:—te ig saved | . 


(é. ¥) 


—_—o— 


A LETTER FROM BAYREUTH. 


We (the Managing Committee of the Bayreuth Musical Festivals) 
formally declare by this letter, and in order to avoid all misunder- 
standing, that whoever at once joins our Association, that is to 
say: whoever between now and the date of the performance of 
Wagner's Parsifal, in the summer of 1878, shall have thrice paid 
his annual contribution of 15 marks, shall have the privilege of 
attending gratis the first performance of the above opera. On the 
other hand, we reserve the right of establishing less favourable 
conditions for persons entering the Association after the 18th 
February, 1878, It is desirable that we should obtain more con- 


siderable veluntary gifts (over and above the contribution of 15 
marks), whether coming from re-unions, from the product of 
enterprises got up for the benefit of the work (such as concerts, 
for instance), or forwarded by private individuals, for whom, in 
consequence, places will be reserved for the performance of Parsifal. 
Should these personal gifts attain a minimum of 50 marks, they 
might occasionally bring with them the right of witnessing the 
other performances of Parsifal in 1880. 

We take advantage of this opportunity to inform our corre- 
spondents who have not yet forwarded their contributions to do so 
at once, so that they may reach Bayreuth by the 20th February 
at latest. Otherwise we shall consider such correspondents as 
having seceded, and shall discontinue sending them our paper. 
(The persons belonging to the Association will, in addition to the 
advantages above enumerated, receive the Bayreuth Blatter gratis. ) 
We beg the Committees to hasten the transmission of funds. 

Tae Managing ComMITTEE. 


Bayreuth, 20th January, 1878. 


———_-0-———- 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of the compositions performed 
at the fortnightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
March 2:— 

Sonata, in C minor, No. 2, organ (Mendelssohn)—Miss Alice 
Heathcote, pupil of Mr Rose ; Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp, No. 3, 
pianoforte (Bach)—Mr Corke, pupil of Mr Harold Thomas: Duet, 
‘‘Cantiam d’amore” (Pinsuti)—accompanist, Mr Hooper—Misses 
Bateman and Maud Hanshawe, pupils of Mr F. Walker ; Sonata 
(MS.), in E flat, pianoforte (G. W. Wood, student)—Mr Pere 
Stranders (Balfe Scholar)—pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr 
Harold Thomas; Romance, in F, violin (Beethoven)—accompanist, 
Mr Hooper—Mr Ricketts, pupil of Mr H. Weist Hill ; Song (MS.), 
“Bright is the place of thy soul” (Tobias Matthay, student)—accom- 

anist, Mr T. Matthay—Mr Seligmann, pupil of Dr Sullivan and 
Mr Garcia; Air and Variations, in A, with Finale Fugato, organ 
(Henry Smart)—Miss Lindsay, pupil of Dr Steggall; Recitation, 
Henry VIII., Act IlI., Scene 2 (Shakspere)—Mr utchinson (Car- 
dinal Wolsey) and Mr Greenwood (Cromwell), pupils of Mr Walter 
Lacy ; Duetto, ‘‘O la bella immantinente,” Betly (Donizetti)—accom- 
oo. Mr Hooper--Messrs Sidney Tower and Grantley, pupils of 

r Randegger; Quartettino da Camera, ‘‘Gia la notte s’avvicina ” 
(H. C. Deacon)—accompanist, Mr Hooper—Misses Hardy and 
Ambler, Messrs Thorpe and Jopp, pupils of Mr F. R. Cox ; Adagio 
and Allegretto, from Sonata in 5 minor, Op. 31, No, 2 (Beethoven) 
—Miss Elvey, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘ Good night, 
beloved” (Balfe)—accompanist, Mr Corke—Mr Greenwood, ee of 
Mr T. A. Wallworth ; Duet, Allegro Brillante, Op. 92, posthumous, 
pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Misses Mary Powell and Maud Hudson, 
pupils of Mr Brinley Richards. 

LoyaL Society or Ancient Brirons.—On Friday, March 1, 
being St David’s Day, the 163rd anniversary festival of the Honour- 
able and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons was celebrated in the 
evening at Willis’s Rooms, about one hundred gentlemen being 
aap The chair was taken by Sir George Elliot, M.P. The 

elsh schools, in behalf of which special contributions are raised 
in connection with the anniversary, are situated at Ashford, Middle- 
sex. From the report for the past year it appears that since the 
institution was founded in the year 1737, 2,525 oon and 809 girls 
have passed through the institution, and of these 94 boys and 46 
girls are on the present establishment. The musical performances 
were under the special direction of Mr Brinley Richards, who kindly 
lent his aid, and the music was of a national and very interesting 
character, one feature being the song of ‘‘The Men of Wales” (solo 
by Miss Mary Davies), written last year and set to music by Mr 
Brinley Richards, in aid of the Tynewydd Miners’ Fund. Two native 
harpers—Gruffydd and his daughter—‘‘ Y Fronfraith Fach” were 
deputed to attend the dinner by Lady Llandover.’ The vocalists, in 
addition to Miss Mary Davies, were Miss Lizzie Evans, Mr John 
Williams, Mr J. Lucas Williams, and a select Welsh choir, con- 
ducted by Mr William Davies (Mynorydd). An ode by Sir F. H. 
Doyle, adapted to the ancient Welsh melody of ‘‘ Liwn Oun,” by 
Mr Brinley Richards, was sung by the children of the school. The 
band of the Royal Artillery played a selection of the music. The 
amount of the donations announced by the secretary, Mr C. B. 
Shaw, was upwards of £1,000, inclu ing 100 guineas from the 
Queen, 200 guineas from the Chairman, in addition to a previous 
donation ; 50 guineas from the Earl of Powis, £50 from Lord 
Tredegar, 50 = from Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M-P., 50 








guineas from Lord Penryn, 10 guineas from Mr J. C. Parkinson, and 
. Elliot, M.P. 


the same amount from Mr G, 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


The English version of Herr Ignaz Briill’s opera, Das Goldene 
Kreuz, produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday night before 
a densely-crowded audience, won as frank a success as can be 
remembered for years past. There was no mistake about the 
impression created. The applause from beginning to end was as 
genuine as it was hearty and frequent, and when the curtain fell at 
the termination of the first act no doubt could be entertained as to 
the ultimate result. The popularity enjoyed, not only in Vienna, 
where Das Goldene Kreuz was first aaa at the Imperial Opera 
House, but in many of the principal towns of Austria and Germany, 
is easy to understand. e hail in it a return to the good old 
school, in which horrors are not essential to the story, nor mysteries 
often unfathomable, to the music. The German mind has been for 
some years stretched to the utmost by the tests to which both 
operatic and exclusively instrumental composers have submitted it ; 
and now comes forward a musician with something of another kind, 
a work deriving its principal and abiding charm from the Pierian 
spring of melody. That Herr Briill’s melody is always or even 
often original may not be said. Others before him have drawn from 
the same spring; and that the Viennese composer, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously we are unable to decide (believing the 
latter), has derived advantage from their labours is unquestionable, 
Auber, whose melodies were always fresh, new, and marked with 
such strong individuality that any hearer might at once exclaim, 
with perfect self-assertion, ‘‘That’s Auber,” continually rises up 
before us; and so with others who might be named, including 
Weber. Not that Herr Briill is open to the charge of plagiarism. 
On the contrary ; but as we felt bound to say with reference to the 
excellent pianoforte concerto introduced by him, a week since, at 
the Crystal Palace, ‘‘the themes now and then conjure up reminis- 
cences of themes we have heard before, although unable, perhaps, 
immediately to identify them.” As with the concerto so with the 
opera. Nevertheless, we wholly agree with one of Herr Briill’s 
most cordial appreciators, Herr Ferdinand Gumbert, the well-known 
Berlinese critic—‘‘ when all the fancy he has swimming about the 
surface becomes exhausted, he will discover something more indepen- 
dent, and, consequently, more lasting.” Meanwhile we must be 
satisfied to accept him for what he actually is. We had already 
made acquaintance with him here as a brilliant pianist and a clever 
writer for the instrument of his predilection, and on Saturday Mr 
Carl Rosa gave us a further opportunity of recognizing one of the 
most promising operatic composers of the day. We say ‘‘promis- 
ing,” because Herr Briill, if we are rightly informed, has not yet 
attained his thirty-first year. 

The story of The Golden Cross will not take long to narrate. It is 
one of very many belonging to the period of the straggling home- 
coming of the remnant of the great French army after Napoleon’s 
disastrous campaign in Russia. The dramatis persone comprise 
Nicolas Pairset, or ‘‘ Colas,” as he is familiarly styled, a mill-owner 
and innkeeper at the village of Mélun (Mr Snazelle); Theresa, his 
cousin and affianced bride (Miss Josephine Yorke) ; Christina, his 
sister (Miss Julia Gaylord) ; Gontran de L’Ancre, a young French 
nobleman (Mr Joseph Maas); and Bombardon, a recruiting sergeant 
(Mr Aynsley Cook). It is on the appointed wedding day of Nicolas 
and Theresa that the curtain rises. Their dismay may be imagined on 
hearing that a recruiting sergeant has just arrived to carry out the 
dictates of the conscription. That Nicolas should be one of the 
“elect” is a matter of course, otherwise there would be no sto 
and no opera. The despair of Theresa is touching. It is her wed- 
ding day, and her husband is to be taken from her before the cere- 
mony is solomnized. Christina is equally chagrined both on account 
of her brother and her brother’s sorrowful bride ; but she is made of 
more heroic stuff. Among the young men lucky enough not to be 
drawn for the conscription are several who have professed devotion 
to Christina and asked her in marriage, though in vain. To these 
she now > ey as much in vain as had been their appeals to her 
with a different object. She vows that the man who will consent 
to act as substitute for her brother shall be rewarded with her oft- 
solicited hand and heart ; but no one finds courage to accede, even 
though Christina takes off the golden cross which she wears on her 
neck as guarantee that he who brings it back is the rightful claimant 
for her affections. They are all of them too great cowards, and 
leave her to wish that she could go herself, like Caterina in the 
Etoile du Nord. Nicolas, however, who possesses the heart and the 
—— of a dozen of each of such men, has made ready to march 
with his doomed companions, when Bombardon suddenly appears 
with the welcome news to Theresa that a substitute has volunteered 
to take his —_ demanding from her, as token, the golden cross 
which, should he return, will identify him and enforce her to fulfil 
the pledge she has so nobly offered. The substitute is Gontran de 
L’Ancre, who, having been crossed in love, desires to join the wars, 








Christina has never seen him ; but Bombardon knows all about the 
story through an incident upon which it is needless to dwell. While 
the departing soldiers are singing ‘‘ Rataplan,” Gontran’s voice, in 
a tender strain, heard from a distance, bids farewell to his native 
land. The wedding festivities are renewed, and the curtain falls 
upon a scene as animated as that of the finale to the second act of 
Faust, terminating with a general waltz, in which the chorus join, 
scarcely less effective than that almost incomparable one of Gounod, 
and probably—who can say ?—suggested by it. The effect of the 
entire finale is undeniable, and may be said to have decided the 
success of the opera. 

The second act is shorter, and contains much less music than the 
first. It, nevertheless, carries out the whole consistently. Three 
years are supposed to have elapsed. We are again at the village of 

élun. In the interim Nicolas himself has been to the wars, and, 
wounded, brings back with him a certain ‘‘ Captain,” under whom 
he has immediately served. He is now again happy 
Theresa ; while Christina, anxious for the return of her brother’s 
voluntary substitute, has been nursing the ‘‘ Captain,” and in the 
performance of this tender office unwittingly loses her heart. At 
the same time she is resolved to keep her promise and wed the man 
who restores to her the golden cross. He comes not, however ; but 
eventually the ‘‘ Captain,” the real Gontran de L’Ancre, as our 
readers need scarcely be informed, who in a fit of disappointed love 
had sacrificed himself for her sake, and during the interesting 
ser of his nursing (unlike Sir Launcelot, in simular circumstances, 

eart-proof against the fair Maid of Astolat) becomes enamoured of 
his nurse, tells her that he was her champion. Not having in his 
possession, however, the golden cross, she does not believe him, 
and, despite the feelings he has inspired within her breast, rejects 
him asa pretender. From this point the dénowement or unkotting 
of the whole may be easily surmised. Bombardon, the recruiting 
sergeant, who has watched over the supposed dying moments of 
Gontran on the field of battle, returns, himself a mutilated soldier, 
with the cross received from Gontran, whom he believed to be 
dying. This he delivers to Christina, which absolves her from her 
vow. Whereupon the ‘‘Captain” appears again; Bombardon 
recognizing him as Gontran, the legitimate owner of the golden 
cross, embraces him, and, as Mr J. P. Jackson, who has so well put 
the German libretto into English, pleasantly adds, ‘‘all things are 
righted, every one delighted, loves are freshly plighted, and lovers 
happily united.” Such is the book, taken originally by Mosenthal 
from a French piece, entitled La Croix d’Or, and literally translated 
for the English stage. We have no intention of entering into 
minute details about the score of The Golden Cross, or of drawing 
up a catalogue of its various numbers, piece by piece. That would 
answer no definite purpose with regard to a work so uniformly 
unpretending. It must be judged, as a whole, to be appreciated at 
its worth; and, as it is likely that most opera-goers will sooner or later 
avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing it, it is better to 
allow the public to decide for themselves. Though all the pieces 
are by no means of equal merit, not one of them can be pronounced 
‘‘dull,” so fluently, and so strictly in consonance with the per- 
sonages, situations, and stage business is the whole wrought out. 
Herr Briill writes skilfully for voices, whether dealing with solos, 
chorus, or concerted ensembles, of which the well and spiritedly 
conducted finale to the first act affords ample proof. He is also a 
thorough master of the resources of the orchestra, which are used 
from first to last as effectively as could be wished. = 

The performance is in all respects efficient. The unanimous 
encore awarded to the overture showed that the orchestra was in 

ood form, and this was maintained to the end. Miss Julia Gay- 
ta has added materially to her always increasing repute by her 
singing and acting as Christina ; Miss Josephine Yorke is a lively 
and sensible Theresa ; Mr Joseph Maas, who has been engaged for 
some years as principal tenor of the Kellogg Operatic Company 
in the United States, returns to us with both voice and style 
greatly improved ; Mr Snazelle is more than acceptable as Nicolas ; 
and Mr Aynsley Cook is a capital Bombardon—a sort of cross 
between Belcore in the Elisir d’Amore and Sulpizio in the Figlia 
del Reggimento. All these artists have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the music of the characters assigned to them, and 
act with more or less intelligence—the palm being deservedly 
awarded to Miss Gaylord. There is only one scene—the village of 
Mélun, which in the second act, after the three years’ interval, is 
precisely the same as in the first ; but that scene is both appropriate 
and picturesque. The costumes, from designs by Mr Charles Lyall, 
are historically accurate ; and the mise-en-scéne leaves nothing to 
be desired. Mr Rosa conducted the performance with the talent 
derived from long practised experience. We have stated that the 
overture was encored, and may here add the more’s the pity, since 
it unnecessarily prolonged the performance, The system of encores 
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could easily be resisted by a manager with a will for the deed, 
and such a manager we might reasonably look for in Mr Carl Rosa. 
Of course, at the end of each act there were calls for the leading 
singers, the composer, the author of the adaptation (Mr Jackson), 
and last, not least, for Mr Rosa, who again brought forward Herr 
Briill—a custom which, except on special occasions like the present, 
it would be just as well to ignore as that of ‘‘ encores.” Happily, 
The Golden Cross, compared with many other operas, is refreshingly 
short, and the audience were enabled to leave in reasonable time— 
an excellent thing on a Saturday night. 


——————— 
THE STAGE IN 1877. 


( From the *‘ Times.” ) 
(Coneluded from page 150. ) 


The management of the Gaiety ventured on a bold experiment 
when they gave a series of French plays during the summer months. 
That portion of London best qualified to understand and appreciate 
the French stage prefers, as a rule, to pass its summer evenings else- 
where than at the theatre, and we fear the enterprise scarcely met 
with the anticipated success. Other causes, too, perhaps contributed. 
There has been of late rather a plethora of French acting not of the 
best order, and as it is the belief of many in England that all good 
and perfect acting can come only out of France, the holders of this 
creed have received more than one shock to their faith. It is the old 
fable of the shepherd boy and his cry of ‘‘ Wolf” over again, and 
the Gaiety has very possibly suffered for the sins of its neighbours. 
There was some good acting shown here, too, though we cannot 
think the selection of pieces was always a wise one. The engage- 
ment of Mdlle Theresa was, for instance, unquestionably a mistake, 
that is from a public point of view, whatever may have been its 
result to the management. Nor was MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
L’Ami Fritz, though acted by a most efficient company, with M. 
Febvre himself, the Fritz of the Francais, at their head, a play 
likely to commend itself as strongly to London as it did to Paris. 
There was much that was fresh and graceful about it, and there was 
also much that was neither, though sound and practical enough. But 
its chief charm in Parisian eyes, as one of the critics of Paris 
allowed, was the contrast it offered to the pieces of violence and 
intrigue with which their stage has been deluged — pieces, as 
perhaps many had the wisdom to see, but few only the courage to 
confess, which were no true picture of native morals or manners, but 
rather concessions to the diseased fancies and heated imaginations of 
a certain school of literature. As such a school, despite some vain 
endeavours, has as yet no place with us, such a contrast would 
necessarily lose more than half its point. Had Mdme Chaumont, 
too, been induced to present some new variety of entertainment, it 
would have been better, for her art is much appreciated, as it merits, 
in London; but the one form of its expression London has seen is 
now something too well known. Yet with all these drawbacks 
there was much to be seen in that summer season at the Gaiety that 
well deserved to be seen, and would probably, under happier con- 
ditions of time, have met with fuller recognition. For the rest, the 
style of entertainment at this theatre has been much what it has 
been in recent years—farce and burlesque, not, perhaps, of a very 
intelligent order, but much, as it would seem, to the satisfaction of 
many people. 

A piece of some promise was produced at the Globe in the later 
days of the summer. This was Stolen Kisses, a comedy by Mr Paul 
Merritt, a writer who had not previously essayed so high a flight. 
The play was not without its faults, mostly arising from an ap- 
parently imperfect knowledge of men and manners—faults, there- 
tore, which time should be able to correct ; but in what is known as 
knowledge of the stage, Mr Merritt has proved himself in advance 
of many older and more experienced writers. His play would have 
been the better, too, for better acting, though the company then at 
the Globe was, on the whole, a tolerably good one. If we except an 
eccentric production called Percy, which appeared none knew 
whence, and none knew why, was wholly unintelligible, and ought 
never to have been allowed to find its way on to a public stage, the 
only other work of any mark at this house was Cora, a version by 
Messrs Wills and Marshall of M. Belot’s L’ Article 47, and this was 
not of very much mark, being of an undue length, a most portentous 
gloom, and but very poorly acted. 

Among other plays, too, deserving creditable mention is to be 
ranked Mr Burnand’s Family Ties, now playing at the Strand 
Theatre, a lively and entertaining little piece, acted in very good 
spirit by all the company, and most admirably by M. Marius, than 
whose presentation of a Frenchman aping the manners, language, 


and national peculiarities, as by him conceived, of an Englishman, 








our stage has at the present moment nothing cleverer to show. At 
the same theatre, too, was produced early in the summer a version 


_ of M. Octave Feuillet’s Montjoye, called Mammon, the work of Mr 


Grundy—not wanting in indications of promise, and ‘‘ altered,” as 
the author called it, teas the original with some, though immature, 
skill. Mr Grundy, however, like Mr Merritt, was not fortunate in 
his actors, though the former was by far the heavier sufferer. An 
English version of Les Danischeffs, produced in the first weeks of 
the year at the St James’s, deserves mention as a very creditable 
attempt at a very difficult task, and also for the very clever acting 
of those who essayed to follow in the footsteps of the inimitable 
company who presented the original at the same theatre in the pre- 
vious year. Mr Byron’s Guinea Gold, a wild and extravagant melo- 
drama, most indifferently acted, had a longer run at the Princess’s 
than was predicted for it. Two new plays only were produced at 
Drury Lane—which fora considerable part of the year kept closed 
doors—and both of these were consigned to swift oblivion. The 
Adelphi has been occupied with old ays of no moment, and no 
change, save an occasional change of cast, has been seen at the 
Vaudeville since the early days of 1875. The Queen’s, figuring 
for a brief space as the National, has been opened once again, but 
up to the close of the year no great success had waited on the 
venture. Noisy farce and opéra bouffe from the French have formed 
the staple commodities at the Folly, the Royalty, and the Criterion, 
the latter house being entitled to the questionable honour of having 
produced the broadest and most vulgar imitation from the French 
stage that has ever been seen in an English theatre, acted, however, 
in a very spirited manner, and probably the most successful piece of 
the year. 

On the whole, the results of the past 12 months tend rather to 
confirm the popularity than the excellence of the English theatre. 
The public seems to be imbued with much the same spirit as 
dictated the Horatian advice to get money, no matter how so long 
as the money was got. They like theatrical entertainments ; that 
they prefer them good we may venture to suppose, but if they can- 
not get them good, they will take what they can. This at least is 
comforting, as tending to the assurance that no manager need shrink 
from the highest enterprise from fear of lack of patronage, and to 
the hope that in the struggle to supply the various forms of so com- 
prehensive a taste, there may yet be found something not unworthy 
to renew the great traditions of the English stage. 

—-9—_——_. 
SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

The farewell benefit for Bressant at the ThéAtre-Francais brought 
upwards of 32,000 francs.—M. Massenet brings from Ttaly a new 
libretto, Hrodiade, by Sig. Zanardini.—Sig. Arditi recently passed 
through Paris en route for Vienna.—The Manicipal Council of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye have re-named the Rue des Monts-Grovets the 
Rue Félicien-David. In this street is the house in which the com- 
poser of Le Désert died.—The revival of Les Diamants de la Couronne, 
with Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet as the heroine, has proved attractive 
at the Opéra-Comique.—Four hundred choral and instrumental 
associations are entered for the International competition on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th June.—The title of M. Offenbach’s forthcoming opera 
is Maitre Perronilla, not Les deux Maris de Manoela.—The first 
thirty performances of La Grande Duchesse produced 132,604 francs ; 
the first thirty of La Fille de Madame Angot, 149,456; the first 
thirty of Le Petit Duc, 162,192.—M. Arthur Pougin, the well-known 
musical critic, has been nominated an Offcier d’ Académie. 

ee 
THE LATE MR C. C. SPENCER. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,”) 


Srr,—In a conversation which I had two or three months ago 
with one of our most eminent musicians apropos of glee composers, 
&c., I happened to speak of Mr C. C. Spencer—author of a work on 
the ‘‘Greek Modes,” and famous as an alto singer and composer of 
glees, two or three of which obtained prizes—when the gentleman 
in question told me Mr Spencer had been dead six or seven years 
back. My reply was that I had never seen any notice of his death 
(although I take a keen interest in such matters), and that I felt 
alike surprised and grieved to hear of it. Since then, I have looked 
up several of the musical papers of the time indicated, but hitherto 
without success. I should indeed feel sorry to think such a man as 
Charles Child Spencer should be allowed to pass from among us 
without at least a passing notice, and I will be happy if any of your 
correspondents can satisfy me that such has been done by some 
journal,—Yours truly, D, BAPrrE. 


[Our columns are open to any one able and willing to furnish 
the information desired by our correspondent,—Ep. ] 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The most important new work introduced at these meetings is 
undoubtedly The Deluge, by Mr F. H. Cowen, performed for the 
first time on Thursday the 28th ult. Considerable curiosity has 
been excited concerning the composition of a young man of known 
and tried talent on a subject so indescribable as the destruction of 
a world; that paralyzes the loftiest imagination, confounds the 
mightiest intellect, and consequently utterly defies any imitation 
by art. But Mr Cowen has not grasped at the unattainable. Though 
this stupendous event in the world’s history is beyond speech or 
language, there are incidents connected with it which have ever 
been familiar themes to mankind, upon which the devout mind 
delights to dwell as manifestations of God’s especial mercy. Noah 
and his ark are subjects that quicken the child’s fancy, and through- 
out life vividly operate upon the thoughts and feelings, according to 
individual temperament. They form, therefore, proper materials 
for musical illustration, and Mr Cowen is to be thanked for the 
representation of the wondrous story he has wrought out by his 
art. The success of the oratorio at Brighton has increased curiosity, 
and the favourable notice it has received has whetted the appetite 
of musicians and amateurs, which only a performance in London 
will gratify. As the work is not yet published, all knowledge must 
be suspended of it until that time. It certainly is desirable to 
the critic to read the score before a first hearing and previous 
to passing judgment, for to the mightiest to be forewarned is to be 
pee. but there are advantages to the composer in keeping 
his writings in manuscript until after a public hearing, and it is 
folly to jeopardize its ultimate value for the sake of profits upon 
some few hundred copies. But the ways of trade are hard. It may 
be presumed points in the score will be re-touched before heard in 
town; afterthoughts are valuable if they spring from an elastic 
mind and bountiful genius, and not merely hesitations of feeble 
caprice. Instead of indicating passages capable of improvement by 
re-consideration, it will be more becoming at present to give a brief 
outline of the work. After a short introduction by the orchestra, 
the oratorio opens with a dedicatory choral, ‘‘He that formeth the 
mountains "—thus paying reverence with bended knee to the great 
God of judgment. The music of this number is light, and the spirit 
with which it was sung gave prominence to its buoyancy, like a 
brisk gale propelling a little ark sans luggage. After a tenor recita- 
tive, the action of the piece commences by a chorus, ‘‘ They are all 
gone aside,” lamenting over the general wickedness of mankind, 
which seemed, however, to lack characteristic musical treatment, 
being almost jubilant in tone and speed. A contralto air, ‘‘It 
repented the Lord that He had made man,” follows, and a soprano 
recitative precedes the entry of Noah upon the scene with the bass 
air, ‘I delight to do Thy will,” an even and fluent composition. 
From this point the action quickens, and the composer leaves well- 
trodden ground for excursions dictated by his own fancy, and the 
listener finds Mr Cowen has a domain of his own in art. This 
is first manifested in the soprano recitative of the angel, ‘‘ Noah! 
thus saith the Lord,” then in the duet for soprano and tenor, “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children,” and still further developed in the 
chorus, ‘‘Out of the deep we cry unto Thee ;” now ——_— 
broken up again and again by the tenor recitative, ‘‘ The waters 
increased ont covannd the hills ;’ then changing its penitential 
tones for those of fierce denunciation against the enemies of the 
Lord, and culminating in a triumphant burst of the whole choir in 
unison to the words, ‘“‘The Lord reigneth for ever. Amen.” At 
this point the audience felt secure of the fact that they were 
“assisting” in a work, not only of merit, but one replete with 
power and original design. At this period an unaccompanied trio, 
“God is a stronghold,” is introduced, for soprano, tenor, and bass, 
which so pleased the audience as to receive an imperative encore. It 
is artistically written, and placed, no doubt, to give relief to the ear 
after the elaborate chorus, It will doubtless be in request in concert 
and drawing-rooms, for it has the true Mendelssohn ring. A contralto 
air with chorus, “ What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” has 
8 decided character of its own—the choir repeating and echoing the 
plaintive query of the solo singer with excellent effect, and the 
orchestra (particularly the wood instruments) heightening, by figures 
and varied colouring, its beauty and force. A recitative leads up to 
the soprano’s principal air, ‘‘The rain is over and gone,” a bright 
and jubilant composition, with fanciful and vigorous orchestration— 
perhaps a little too loud, except when a very full-toned voice gives 
it utterance. The fancy of the author had full scope in setting the 
words, ‘‘And the singing of birds is come,” of which he fully availed 
himself by warblings innumerable ; in fact, the orchestra, if placed 
in a wood, could manage to teach our feathered minstrels a few 
trills, This number also was well received by the audience, who 
attempted to encore it. From this point the termination of the 
oratorio sets gradually in. The chorus, ‘‘ Behold the day,” is notable 





for a prolonged passage for soprani and alti. A quartet follows, and 
a bass recitative prepares the way to the final chorus, ‘‘Thy sun 
shall no more go down.” The composer was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the gratified listeners, and every musician and amateur 
present experienced the somewhat unwonted sensation that some- 
thing new had passed before them, and rejoiced that Mr Cowen’s 
Deluge added not to the ig, oo of disappointments. 

After the new oratorio, thoven’s Mount of Olives was given ; 
the principal singers in the two works being Mrs Osgood, Mdme A. 
Sterling, Mr W. Shakespeare, and Mr Thurley Beale. On Friday 
evening, March Ist, Mr Kuhe took his benefit, Mr Sims Reeves 
singing; and on Saturday morning The Messiah concluded the 
Festival. The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Mdme A. Ster- 
ling, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Hollins, and Mr Lewis Thomas. The 
interest of ae centred in the great tenor, who was 
in excellent health and spirits, and consequently in fine voice. It 
was curious to watch the effect of his singing on the faces of the 
audience. He seemed to sway the minds and move the features of 
his hearers ; the pathos of the Passion music subduing them by its 
tenderness and solemnity, and ‘‘ Thou shalt dash them” animating 
them by its unrestrained vigour. The choruses were sung by the 
Festival Choir, who throughout the Festival have done such impor- 
tant work. The society is young, having been formed so recently 
as last May. Since then they have rehearsed and prepared the 
seven choral works performed during the last fortnight. Under the 
trying circumstances, too much praise cannot be given them for 
their industry. They have certainly been attentive, and profited 
by the drilling of their choirmaster, Mr Alfred King, who, doubt- 
less, by next year, will lead them to still further excellence, which 
they will have opportunities of showing in the several works Mr 
Kuhe intends to perform; for already that enterprising gentleman 
has announced the Festival for 1879, and engaged the members of 
his band for that occasion, which will, for the coming year, claim 
his thoughts and talents of organization. P, G. 

March 2, 1878. 

an 


DUBLIN. 
(Correspondence—indirect.) 


The Irish Times and Saunders’ News-Letter speak in high terms of 
the pianoforte playing of Mdlle Dora Schirmacher (from Liverpool), 
at the last meeting of the Philharmonic Society, in the Ancient 
Concert Rooms. Mdlle Schirmacher played Schumann’s concerto in 
A minor—a very difficult piece, as all amateurs and musicians know ; 
and each journal bestows unqualified eulogy on her performance. 
They speak in terms of no less approval about the young lady’s 
execution of pieces by Kirchner and Chopin. In fact, Mdlle Schir- 
macher seems to be making her way rapidly. The same papers also 
speak in flattering language of the harp-playing of Herr Oberthir, 
who might have set Sir Dinadan’s famous lay on King Mark (see 
Mort d’ Arthure) to music, so versatile is his talent. Mdme Behrens 
also receives honeyed words for her singing of Herr Oberthiir’s 
romance, ‘‘Je voudrais étre” and Signor Schira’s ‘‘La farfalla,” 
both of which we all know and admire. Among the singers, Mr. 
Walter Bapty and Miss Zandore are also encouraged, the former for 
his delivery of Dr. Pepusch’s (somewhat musty) ‘‘ Alexis,” in which 
the vbbligato violoncello part was played by Herr Elsner, who also 
contributed a solo. The band was conducted by Mr R. M. Levey, 
who might have selected something better (less musty) than Kalli- 
woda’s overture, ‘‘No. 2”—as if it signified in the matter of Kalli- 
woda’s overtures, any more than of Kalliwoda’s symphonies, whether 
it were No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, or No. 5. The accompanists were Messrs 
J. Robinson (the thoroughly experienced master) and O’Rourke, who 
should, and no doubt will, take J. Robinson (another worthy Joseph 
among many Josephs) as his model. Carer O’CorBy. 

astle Crowe. 
a 


VIENNA. 
( Correspondence. ) 


Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabder has been produced at the Imperial 
Operahouse, the principal characters by Mesdames Reicher-Kinder- 
mann, Braga, and Krauss, Herren Walter, Bignio, Rokitansky, 
Mayerhofer, Alexy, Hablawitz, Schittenhelm, and Lay. The com- 

oser was called eight times.—The collection of objects of art left 
S the late Herr Herbeck have been brought to the hammer. They 


comprised many pictures, by old and modern masters, with historical 


curiosities relating to music. The most interesting of all, Haydn’s 
iano, was not put up, having already been sold by Mad. Herbeck, 
or the insignificant sum of 1,200 florins, to a Viennese gentleman, 
who presents it to the Musikverein, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


DrrEcToR—Mpr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 





FIFTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 9, 1878. 


OTTET, in E flat, 7 20, for four violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Lupwic, WIENER, 
wom) bt aoa DAUBERT, and PEzZE ose pom soe ee An, 

iN ona” eée ale ese “- ons ‘ozart, 

DUETS, 41. wouldthatmy love”§ ... ad re . Mendelss 

The Mdlles Banta. 

BALLADE, in G minor, Op. 23, for pianoforte alone—Herr 
ID ee ae er me ee eee eee 

SONATA, in A minor, for pianoforte and violin (first time) 
MM. I@naz BriiLt and JOACHIM ... ron pie ane on 

ARIA, “ Deh’ vieni non tardar”—Mdlle CaRLOTTA BaDIA ee 

CONCERTO, in A minor, for violin, with double quartet 
accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM, accompanied yy. MM. 
L. Rres, LupwiGg, WIENER, ZERBINI, STRAUS, ZERBINI, 
Jun,, DAUBERT, PEZZE, and REYNOLDS ... $06 oe eos 

Conductor . Bir Jutrus Bewepicr. 


Chopin, 





THIRTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, Marca 11, 1878. 


PART I. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two violins, two violas, and _violon- 
cello—MM. JoacuiM, L, Ries, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and PEZZE 
DUET, ‘‘Che vai pensando”—Mdlle REDEKER and Herr 
HENSCHEL ane onl Por eee age vee see a6 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A minor, for pianoforte alone— 
Mdille MaRrie KREBs ... : ae te vat a aoe 
PART II. 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 4, No. 3, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rixgs, Srraus, and 
DUETS, { ‘Es rauschet das Wasser” 


PEZZE .. Haydn, 
** Kein Feuer, keine Kohle” } st 


. Schumann, 
ahi rahms. 
: stp i . Henschel, 
Malle RepEKer and Herr HENSCHEL, 
SONATA, in G major, Op. 30, No, 3, for pianoforte and vioiin— 
Mdlle Marre Kress and Herr JoacHIM ob ... Beethoven, 
Conductor 


Mozart. 
Handel. 
Bach, 


“Ich bin dein Baum” 


. Mr Zersrnt, 








BIRTH. 
On Sunday, March 3rd, at 42, Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road, 
Anniz, the wife of Epwarp C. ScHUBERTH, of a daughter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr Dvusoys’ communication is an advertisement. 

E. C. B.—Dr Body, although still in a measure ailing, is better, 
and thanks ‘‘E. C. B.” for his unkind inquiries. Dr Body is 
engaged upon a book on pedigrees, which, without permission, he will 
ungratefully dedicate to ‘“‘E. C. B.” Dr Body is also examining the 
late Fétis, who, were he still quick, he (Body) would fain vivisect. 
Dr Body is also intent upon circling the square, having hitherto 
failed in squaring the circle, although abetted by Mr Shaver Silver, 
Mr Simcock House, and the author of ‘‘ he Ride to Khiva,” 

Dr Fievre.—For Mr Gladstone as a woodman, read Mr Gladstone 
as a ‘wood man” (Mort d’Arthure). 


Nevertheless, although the salmo salar is preferable to the salmon 
at the Antipodes, and that (ask ‘‘ Polkaw ”) a libbard is something 
of a leopard, ‘‘ Dr Figure” is wrong about Zingarelli. 

FLAMINGO.—The Laureate’s Idylis of the King are not derived 
(Enid excepted—where Geraint, or ‘‘Gyron le Courtois,” is the 
hero) from any other source than that of our own Thomas Malory’s 
Mort d’Arthure, compiled from the big French prose romances. 
‘Flamingo ” can consult all these at the British Museum (King’s 
Library), where she may also consult Perceférét, the hero of which 
is no other than Percival, Parcival, or Parsifal. 
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To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
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Parsifal, 


CRs 


On 'Change. 
Dr Satrrine.—I’ve got Parsifal / 
Dr Quince.—Have you read it? 
Dr Surprinc.—No. Have you got Parsifal? 
Dr Qurnce.--Yes. 
Dr SurpPinc.—Have you read it? 


Dr Quince.—No. 
[Zxeunt severally to Turkish and Egyptian. 


Elenchs 
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meyer, 
At the Fish and Volume (Coffee-room). 


Dr Qurrr.—Abraham Sadoke! wake % I hear that Shoe is 
about to write an impertinent letter to Sir Flamborough. 

Dr Stient (half asleep).—Can’t help it, Theophilus—can you? 
Dr Qurer.—No; but s’pose Head is angered P 

Dr Sttent,—Can’t help it—can you P 

Dr Querr.— Wake up, or I'll send for Grief, 


Dr Sitent (drowsi/y).—Oh! Dr Grief’s administering to Side 
Ham, who has been omens Parsifal. 7 

Dr QueEr.— Why shouldn’t he read Parsifal? - 

Dr Sttznt.—Don’t know, do you? (sleeps). 

De QurEr.—Sluggard! Never mind, I'll go to the reading- 
room, and see what Shoe is writing to Head. 

(De Sxox writing in reading-room.) 
To Sm FrampBorover Heap. 

‘DEAR Heap (Dr Queer, unobserved, looking over Shoe),—Say what 

you please, but 








‘explains it all. As Mendelssohn said to Chorley, after a trio by 


Mozart—‘ Ah! music then was young!’ Poor Mendelssohn ! 


Poor Chorley ! Nevertheless— 


——!. 


-p 4 ] 7 | <a i] J 
ST is : = Bouk eo” =. == 
Py) t | I ot T PB 
‘‘—-which Chorley did not know (because he knew not that quartet) 
—will help you further in the matter. My dear Head, how can 
you rhapsodise about Goldmark’s Symphonic Pantomime? Have 
ou read Kenealy’s ‘Goethe—a New Pantomime?’ If not, read it. 
ou will find therein—as John Oxenford, the immortal, used to say 
—‘ Goethe turned inside out.’ A masterpiece, I assure you—in every 
sense a masterpiece. I need scarcely remind you, as Francis Hueffer 
might remind you, that ‘Amare plus est quam diligere.’ Gifanius 
says as much ; so does Doletus, and so (passing by Clodius), does 























Kikero :— 
r —— iol T 7 = ad 
ed 3 SF 


‘‘_-and if you are not satisfied with these authorities, listen to Auctor 
a pacer (who was not acquainted with Alexander ab Alex- 
andro) :— 





ai L i 





ANS j 




















be Di-li-ge-re o-por-tet,quemve-lis di- li - ge - re. 

‘‘Infamously bad scanning, I admit, but enough to convince you that 
‘amare’ is one thing, and ‘diligere’ another. ‘Amare’ would 
apply to Schubert, and Mozart, and Bennett, and Mendelssohn, and 
(in your case) to Schumann ; but ‘diligere’ (ask August Manns) to 


anything that may turn up—as, for example, Goldmark’s ‘Sym- 
phonic Pantomime,’ Liszt’s Mazeppa— 
> 
Ye. 


‘* Raff's Lenore, &c. You, dear Head—ask Arthur, still in purgatory, 
poor fellow (how Nice!)—are more of the ‘amare’ than of the 
‘ diligere’ stamp, just as you are more of the ‘lachrymas excire’ 
than of the ‘risum movere’ (though you can laugh well enough in 
your sleeve when the Gradus ad Parnassum is in question)—ought 
to understand that the verb ‘surgere’ is an abbreviation of ‘sub- 
rigere,’ or ‘surrigere,’ and differs from ‘oriri,’ because it does 
not imply the origination (ask W. H. Holmes) of any material sub- 


stance. ‘Flamma surrexit’ is one thing; ‘Flamma orta est’ 
(ask Ebenezer) is another. I like the compound, ‘adoriri.’ But 
as to Goldmark :— 














‘‘With fewer variations, this, mine own Head, might have passed 
muster ; but thirteen variations on so ostentatiously unpremonitory 


a theme are twelve too many. You, however, are of this age one of 
the topmost humorists (at a giddy height, indeed) ; and it may be 
said of you, as was said of an Imperial Roman humorist, not only 
‘ Brat salsus et facetus,’ but ‘Sale, et facetiis Casar vicit omnes, 
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Pass me over some of your salt, and believe me, dear Head (Gold- 
mark’s ‘Symphony ’—Heu cauda /—notwithstanding), Yours with 
sincere devotion, aplor Shoe.’ 


(Dr QuEER Jeaves furtively before Dr SHOE is aware of his presence, 
and returns to coffee-room, where Dr S1LEnT still sleeps.) 

Dr Queer (tn a loud tone).—Silent ! 

Dr Srtent (awakening).— Well ? 

Dr QurEr.—I have seen all Shoe has written ; but he did not 
know I was looking over his shoulder. 

Dr Sment.— What has he written ? 

Dr QueER.—It’s all in Latin; I could not decipher. 

Dr Sment.—Then why rouse me? I was dreaming of a lobster. 

Dr QurEr.—A crab for your lobster. You have no curiosity 
—no desire to learn. 

Dr Sent (going off to sleep again).—Humph—no! I haven't. 

Dr Querr.—Dolt! Never mind. I'll see to the bottom of 
this, There is some conspiracy in Latin. Shoe shall not have it 
all his own way. I will telephone Ap’ Mutton. 


Lightning and thunder. 


Wr Ap’ Mutton (from the planet Mars).—Disturb me not. I am 
with Flosshilde! Telephone me not. I will not be telephoned! 

Dr QuEeER.—Master, I quake. May I have Shoe’s pen? 

Wr Ap’ Button.—No. IL have promised nib to Gortscha- 
kof, feathers to Andrassy. but up! 

Terrific tempest. 

Dr Qurer.— What to Bismarck ? 

Br Ap’ Button (emitting thunderbolts).—Stump | 

Dr QurER.—Oh! ( falls prostrate). 


Schluss Folgt. 


Co Polka, Esq. 


Srr,—In consequence of your stated desire that contributions 
from your pen addressed to the King and Beard shall not be viewed 
much less re-viewed, we have the dissatisfaction of informing 
you that we resign our positions as swper-reviewers to the literary 
department of the I O U Club, and that our successor will be Mr 
Samuel Toper Table. We have communicated our decision to 
Mr Dishley Peters, Editor of the Musical World, and are your 
obedient servants, 

DQtto Bearn. 
A. S. Silent. 
Septimus Wind. 


TO WEIST HILL, ESQ. | 

Dear WeIst,—The ‘‘ Jupiter” performance was equal to that | 
of the ‘‘A minor.” The spirits of Mozart and Mendelssohn | 
should have been present on both occasions. Thank you, thank | 
your splendid orchestra, thank the spirited Mdme Viard Louis; | 
and, before everything else, thank you all for an interpretation | 
of Sterndale Bennett’s enchanting Naiads that I have never | 
heard surpassed. | 


GRoKER Roores. 





| 
} 





‘ pi “one 7 E minor ba played a second time at last 
aturdays Popular Concert. Next Saturday we ar ised 
trio by M. Saint-Saéns, ‘ elie 1s 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—A finer performance than that 
recently given of Dr Crotch’s Palestine, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in Exeter Hall, could hardly be imagined. Equal credit 
is due to the leading singers (Misses Anna Williams, Ellen Horne, 
and Julia Elton; Messrs Cummings, Maybrick, and Santley), to 
the members of the chorus, to the members of the orchestra, and 
to their distinguished chief, Sir Michael Costa, who took even 
more pains with the work of the English master than he had 
done, some time previously, even with his own fine oratorio, 
Naaman, in the same place. We drink to Sir Michael’s health in 
the choicest white port! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
Waaner has completed the first act of Parsifal, of which the 
libretto is already printed. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, Sen., was one evening at a party in the 
house of a Paris Bourgeois, A young lady performed one of those 
difficult pieces which are worthless if not executed to perfection. 
At the end of the display, the company were in ecstacies. On 
being asked his opinion, Dumas replied: “She plays like a good 
Christian.” “ Why like a good Christian?” “ Because her left 
hand knoweth not what her right hand doeth.” (As Dumas knew 
nothing about music, the story is not bad.—D, jp.) 








Ong evening when Salvini played Othello in Paris, an enthusiast 
flung a bank note for a thousand francs on the stage. The audi- 
ence, ignorant of the nature of the paper, shouted: ‘ Read! 
read!” One of the actors, picking up the note, read it with a 
phlegm rendered more comic by his Italian accent :—‘ Banque de 
France. Mille francs,” etc, He then exchanged a few words 
“aside” with Salvini, who, advancing to the footlights, said, 
in his accustomed amiable and persuasive manner :—“ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—We must not read more of this note, opened by 
mistake. It is addressed to the Poor.” How this explanation was 
greeted may be easily imagined. 





Miss ELLEN WALLACE, daughter of Colonel Wallace, and pupil 
of Signor Schira, made a highly successful début at a concert given 
in the Royal Albert Hall by the Amateur Musical Society, on 
Saturday evening, March 2nd. Miss Wallace possesses a contralto 
voice of fine quality and extensive range. Her rendering of “ Le 
parlate d’amore ” (Faust) was so much admired that she was called 
back, and sang Mr Cowen’s “It was a dream.” Miss Wallace is 
an acquisition to the concert room, and we hope to have further 
opportunities of hearing her. 





CuristinE Nitsson has been overwhelmed with favours by 
her enthusiastic admirers in St Petersburgh, among whom the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia stand conspicuous. These august 
personages have presented the eminent Swedish artist with valu- 
able presents, in testimony of their admiration of her talent, 
Among these was a magnificent parwre of rubies, pearls and 
diamonds, including broach and ear-rings. The Petersburgh 
public have presented her with a complete Samovar service, in 
chased silver, of 40 pounds weight, and another in silver gilt, 
enamelled and chased in imitation of the old and greatly prized 
Russian enamel. (From a Russian Correspondent.) 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr Joun Cross, a promising young tenor, gave his second 
concert in the Grafton Hall, Fitzroy Square, on Monday evening, 
March 4. Mr Cross sang with his usual taste Offenbach’s duet, 
‘“‘T’'m an Alsatian” (Lischen and Fritzchen), with Miss Bather, 
Wellington Guernsey’s ‘‘ Life’s Young Day,” and Mr Clippingdale’s 
‘*Let. us part friends” (re-called), Miss Emma Cooke, who 
possesses a pleasing mezzo soprano, sang (with Mr Cross) Verdi's 
‘*Se m’ami ancor” and the popular songs of ‘‘Oh, buy my flowers ” 
and ‘‘ When twilight dews,” receiving a genuine encore for the last. 
Misses Williams, R. Bather, Messrs Hicks, J. Tritton, Rawlings, 
Newall, and Graham also assisted. The Misses Eaton and Lizzie 
Dell played pianoforte pieces by Beethoven, Handel, and Sydney 
Smith. Miss Hewlet and Mr E. Petitt were accompanists. 

A CONCERT was given for the proprietor’s benefit at the Town 
Hall, Kilburn, on Monday, March 4th, when Mdme Patey, Misses 
Singleton and Romer, Signors Adelmann and Rocca, and Mr Welbye 
Wallace were the singers. The accompanists were Messrs Bevan, 
Barth, and Ignace Gibsone. Mdme Patey, in Ignace Gibsone’s 
‘Sail on, O love,” obtained a genuine encore. A lke compliment 
was paid also to Mr Welbye Wallace in the same composer’s ‘‘ A 
message from my lady fair.” A charming new song by Sir Julius 
Benedict was received with great favour. Miss Singleton was heard 
to advantage in Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lea,” as was Mr Barth 
in Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso. Professor Bevan’s 
duties as conductor and accompanist were multifarious. The concert 
gave satisfaction to a large par appreciative audience. 

A CONCERT was given in the Vestry Hall, Kensington, on behalf 
of the improvements in St James’s Church, Norlands, A well- 
trained amateur band, under the leadership of Professor Amor (of 
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the Royal Academy of Music), played the minuet and trio from one 
of Mozart’s best known symphonies, and several part-songs were 
well rendered by the choir. Mdlle Cronin played Liszt’s “ Prophéte ;” 
Mr Smiles sang a “‘ Pastorelle” by Signor Scuderi (violin obbligato, 
Miss Ware) ; a Swedish salieeal song was brilliantly rendered by 
Malle Victoria Bunsen ; and Mr Trelawny Cobham gave, with taste 
and expression, Signor Scuderi’s ‘‘Dormi pur.” The band also 

layed the entr’acte and gavotte from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. 
Miss Catherine Armstrong sang ‘‘ Una voce fa ;” Miss Margaret 
Bucknall played pieces by Macfarren and Chopin ; and Miss Phipps 
and Mr F. Smiles sang ‘‘Crudel perche.” Professor Amor’s contri- 
butions to the programme were a fantasia for the violin on Scotch 
airs and a new and elegant composition of his own, entitled, ‘‘ Re- 
membranze d’amore,” in which—says a local journal—‘‘ he succeeded 
in not only adding to his fame as a violinist, but in establishing 
himself as a composer of no mean ability.” We must not omit to 
mention the _—_ style in which Mdlle Victoria Bunsen sang 
‘(0 patria ” (T’ancredi), and that the concert was brought to a close 
by a part-song, ‘‘ Shall e’er my heart” (Winter), well rendered by 
Mears Green, Hughes, and Thompson. 


—o—. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Warrincton.—The Musical Society, under the conductorship of 
Dr Hiles, gave a concert on Feb. 28. The first part consisted of 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum. The second part was miscellaneous. 
Miss Carina Clelland was the principal vocalist (called after both 
her songs), and Mr Henry Lawson (first violin of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society) played a solo of his own composition. 

DunDEE.—A conversazione and dress promenade concert, in cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of the Dundee Amateur Choral 
Union, took place in Kinnaird Hall, on Thursday evening, Feb. 28. 
We subjoin the programme :— 

Organ Concerto, in B flat (Handel)—Sir Herbert Oakeley; Te Deum and 
Jubilate, from the Service in E flat major (H. S, Oakeley)—Double Chorus, 
with Organ Accompaniment. Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Address on “ Progress of 
Music in Scotland. Music to the story of Little Snowdrop, for Soprano and 
Contralto Soli, Chorus of Female Voices, and Pianoforte (composed by Carl 
Reinecke)—Mr T. S, Ross read the poetry connecting the music; Rev. Dr 
Watson’s Address, “ The Twelfth Anniversary of the Choral Union ;” Part 
Song and Chorus, “ Evening and Morning "—performed at the Inauguration 
of the National Memorial to H.R.H. the Prince Consort at Edinburgh, 17th 
August, 1876—-(H. S. Oakeley); Glee, “From Oberon in Fairy Land” 
(R. T. S. Stevens); Glee, “The Fern and the Foxglove” (J. R. Diirrner) ; 
Glee, “ The Sisters of the Sea” (W. Jackson); “ God save the Queen.” 

Sir Herbert Oakley presided, and Mr Nagel conducted. 


Ha.irax.—At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 26th, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion” and Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia were given. The cantata was finely rendered, and 
Beethoven’s fantasia—the pianoforte part being entrusted to so 
skilful an executant as Dr Allison, one of the most gifted pupils of 
Mr W. H. Holmes, of our Royal Academy of Music—was all that 
could be desired. The second part, ‘‘Miscellaneous,” included 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘The Message,” well sung by Mr Binns ; Benedict’s 
‘* Rage, thou angry storm,” by Mr Rickard (encored) ; and Liszt’s 
fantasia on A Midsummer Night’s Dream, played by Dr Allison, 
= on being re-called, substituted Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet 

ome.” 

PiymoutH.—The second concert of the Plymouth Vocal Associa- 
tion was held at the Guildhall on Wednesday evening, Feb. 27th, 
the first part being devoted to Mendelssohn's music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, with Miss Catherine Penna and Mdme Osborne 
Williams as principal vocalists, and Mr W. H. K. Wright as ‘‘reader.” 
The band was led by Mr Pardew, and Mr F. N. Lohr conducted. 
In the second part the band played Auber’s overture to Fra Diavolo, 
and the march from Z'annhiuser. Some well-known glees and 
madrigals by Callcott, with part-songs by Mendelssohn, Macfarren, 
Hatton, and Muller were sung by the choir. Mr Martin played a 
solo on the flute, by Boehm ; Mdme Osborne Williams sang ‘‘ Che 
fard” and the ‘The Lady of the Lea,” Miss Penna selecting ‘‘From 
mighty kings” and ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” which the audience would 
fain have heard again but for the lateness of the hour. 

SourHport.—On Saturday last a special concert was given at the 
Winter Gardens, which attracted a large audience. The artists were 
Miss Mary Cummings and Mr Wilford Morgan (vocalists), Mr Lily 
(solo cornet), Mr Bartle (solo pianoforte), and the Pavilion Orchestra 
under the able direction of Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe. Miss Cum- 
mings (her second appearance at the Winter Gardens) was in capital 
voice, and met with well deserved success. Her contributions to 
the Programme were ‘Nobil Signor,” Henry Smart’s charming 
ballad, “The Lady of the Lea,” sung with rare expression (encored), 





and the ‘‘Lost Chord,” which was also encored. Mr Wilford 
Morgan gave his own ballad, ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy,” with 
charming effect, and was unanimously re-called. He was equally 
successful in ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud” and ‘‘The Bay of 
Biscay,” the last named declaimed with immense spirit. The 
concert and pianoforte solos met with general approval, more 
especially the solo of Mr Bartle, a finished executant.—(From a 
correspondent. ) 
—_——O———— 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

The Morning Post speaks as follows about Mdme Arabella 
Goddard’s performance of Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto in F minor 
at the last Philharmonic Concert :— 

‘*The second concert of the season given by the Philharmonic 
Society last night was in every respect most successful. The in- 
creased numbers in the band have brought increased power and 
effect, and the result was a truly excellent representation of the 
several works composing the programme. Chief among the instru- 
mental pieces performed was Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful Concerto 
in F minor, the pianoforte part being taken on this occasion by 
Mdme Arabella Goddard. ere are few among the many pieces 
by many authors which the accomplished pianist includes in her 
répertoire in which she is more at home than in this concerto, and it 
was therefore perfectly refreshing to hear the manifold beauties of 
the work brought out with a special and appreciative care. The 
whole work was given in the best style, and the audience, silent and 
interested during the performance, accorded the fair player a perfect 
ovation at the conclusion, a recognition probably intended to com- 
prise an estimate of the well-directed labours of the band likewise.” 

The same journal speaks as follows of Mr Wingham’s new 
concert-overture, introduced not long ago by Mr Manns at the 
Crystal Palace concerts :— 

‘*At the thirteenth Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace the 
selection commenced with a new concert-overture by Mr T. Wing- 
ham, one of the pupils of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and a musician already favourably known 
to fame through the medium of several important compositions, of 
which it is only necessary to specify his Symphony in B flat and his 
Antwerp Mass. Mr Wingham belongs to the younger class of 
English musicians, who attempt to uphold the prestige of native art 
without following slavishly in the steps of German musical free- 
thinkers ; in his case, as may be readily imagined, the influence of 
Bennett is apparent, though it extends no further than a tendency 
to refinement of ideas and care for their’ symmetrical evolution. 
The concert-overture in F, the fourth of Mr Wingham’s productions 
of this class, is characterized throughout by an easy flow of melody, 
a graceful and effective contrast of the leading themes, and a 
skilful employment of the orchestra. Taking Gray's lines, com- 
mencing ‘Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr. blows,’ Mr 
Wingham has constructed an elegant and interesting little musical 
poem, obviously unpretentious in its aim, but expressing a deli- 
cate vein of sentiment in a very happy manner. Such a pro- 
duction deserves to take place amongst concert-overtures—a field of 
effort in which Mr Wingham will not need to be reminded of the 
triumphs won by Mendelssohn, and by that other Mendelssohn, 
our own Sterndale Bennett. The new overture was most carefully 
played by the Crystal Palace orchestra, and the audience manifested 
a strong inclination to compliment the author in proper person. Mr 
Wingham, however, did not appear.” 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 

Tuurspay Eventne, Marcu 7th:— 
Organ Concerto, in G major... oe eee w+ Bach. 
Prelude, in D flat major, Op. 28... ae .. Chopin, 
Fugue (The Bell Fugue) : da “ .. WR, Bexfield, 
Tema con Variazioni, from the Serenade for Violin, 

Viola, and Violoncello ... Beethoven. 

Allegretto, in F minor oa as: ahs «. Th. Salome, 
Finale—“ Jubeltiine, Heldenséhne” (Euryanthe) ... Weber. 


Saturpay ArreRNoon, Marcu 9th:— 


Variations on a Chorale sue sa wae « Bach, 
Komanza, in G major, Op. 56 A .. Alex, Fesca, 
Organ Concerto, in B flat major... me ... Handel. 
Canzonetta from the First Quartet ... Mendelssohn. 
Allegretto Cantabile, in F major Lefébure Wely, 
Finale—Allegro Vivace G. Morandi, 





+ 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

On Friday, March 1, a performance of Dr Crotch’s Palestine, 
composed in 1811, took place at one of the concerts of the above 
society. It was not until two years ago that amateurs of the present 
generation had an opportunity of hearing the entire work performed. 
All thanks are, therefore, due to those who then brought an oratorio by 
an English composer to light, and who have again revived it. That 
Palestine will ever become what iscommonly knownas ‘‘ popular” with 
the general public is open to doubt. Catching melodies and taking 
airs there are few. Yet to the musician the work will always 
commend itself. Possessed of deep musical knowledge, and 
thorough acquaintance with all modes of expression in vogue at that 
period, Dr Crotch wrote with the fluency of a great master. 
Always free and unconstrained, thethemes are generally treated most 
effectively ; we say generally, for the work appears to suffer at times 
from want of elaboration. Short numbers of the same tone- 
colouring following each other produce a feeling of weariness, which 
the audience showed most unmistakably to be their impres- 
sion by leaving in masses before the conclusion of the oratorio. That 
Dr Crotch possessed the means to rectify this no one after hearin 
‘‘Then the harp awoke,” or the last chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah,” coul 
doubt. The performance, on the whole, was efficient. 

The chorus appeared hardly up to this season's form. At times 
the leads were not taken up with decision; an instance of this 
might be cited in ‘‘ Let Sinai tell.” The band, on the contrary, 
fully maintained their usual excellence. Of the principals, upon whom 
a great part of the work devolved, little can be said in censure, and 
much in praise. Miss Anna Williams, who took the principal 
soprano music, sang the trying airs allotted to her carefully and well. 
The part appeared hardly to suit her; although not passing beyond 
the legitimate range of a soprano, yet it is high and sustaining. 
Miss Williams would do well to avoid, if possible, this style of 
music. She was heartily and deservedly applauded for ‘‘ No more 
your thirsty rocks,” while Miss Ellen Horne did good service in thesmall 
part which fell to her share, while Miss Julia Elton brought more than 
the needful knowledge and experience requisite for hér very light 
task. Mr Cummings sang the rather thankless tenor music like a 
true artist; ‘‘ Vengeance, thou fiery wing,” being given vigorously 
and effectively. Mr Maybrick, upon whom devolved the bass music 
of the first part, seemed hardly in voice. The several solos were, how- 
ever, given by himin a careful and painstaking manner. Mr Santley, 
who undertook the remaining bass music, was more successful, the 
part appearing to suit his style and voice; the only success of the 
evening being made in ‘‘Ah! fruitful now no more,” which was 
encored. Sir Michael Costa conducted with all his accustomed skill 
and zeal. F.L. 

aamisipetans. 
PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Freeman.” ) 

Sir,—In your notice of a recent performance of Schumann's 
Paradise and the Peri, you state that ‘this work has never been 
hitherto performed with anything like completeness in our city.” 
Now, the work in question was produced, for the first time in the 
British dominions, on the 10th of February, 1854, under my direc- 
tion, in the Concert Rooms, Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, with 
full orchestra and chorus of 200 performers, including the following 
eminent artists : Mrs Smith, Miss Julia Cruise, Miss Keane, Miss 
F. Cruise, Mr Gustavus Geary, Mr Richard W. Smith, and Mr T. 
Ferdinand Glover. That its first performance was worthy the 
occasion can readily be understood from the fact of its being im- 
peratively demanded by the public a second time ; and, in seniienes 
with such demand, was performed again on the 8th of March fol- 
lowing. It is not in my province to quote any of the high 
encomiums expressed by the Dublin journals of all shades of opinion ; 
they can be referred to at the above dates; and many of them 
were translated into the Leipsic journals of the time. I received 
at that time a letter from Schumann, through his amanuensis, ke 
being ill at the time, thanking me for what he was pleased to call 
the excellent performance of the work. ‘The orchestra on that 
occasion consisted of nearly all the most eminent performers in this 
country, led by Mr Levey, and was complete in every department. 
Excuse me for trespassing on you; but I think it due to the above 
honoured artists—many of whom have gone to their long home— 
that their services should be acknowledged. The moral sentiment, 
‘*Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” holds good here as well as 
in our social system. In fine, I would express a hope that it is not 
necessary to the welfare of a new society to ignore or speak slight- 
ingly of the claims of others in the same direction. In giving 


every credit to the late performance of the work, and to its energetic 
and talented conductor, I merely wish to inform the public 
that it was not, as stated, the first worthy performance of Schu- 
mann’s Paradise and the Peri in Dublin.—Yours faithfully. 

14, Talbot Street, Feb, 28, 


W. Grover. 











| Sumphire.* 
I. 


But now the stones begin to shake, 
To tremble, fast doth fall the mould, 
At length longburied echoes wake 
Within. The old stark bell has toll’d. 


No sooner do the first sounds stray 
Than uprise all the birds together 
Outpointing seawards bear away 
And vanish in the turbid weather, 


| The night is wild, the night is drear, 
| Upon the church sit kites and crows; 
| With feathers toss’d, they're crouching 
Together as the dark wind blows. [near 


Each hugs his head down in his wings, 
The upraised beak smells ev'ry blast. 
| Until the bell, harsh-grating, swings 
| To the growing storm as it surges past. 
| And still the clanging tongue doth toll, 
Plunging amid the whirling gust, 

With dismal tone as if some soul 

Were being borne to the quiet dust. 


Il, 
Strange laughter rings out on the} Beneath, on deck, some crazy wights | 
sea Frensiedly drink and leap and sing, | 
To-night. A quivering hulk doth fly| Above, to the yards, some crows and | 
| Before the gale, and revelry kites 
| Upon her wrecking form is high. Grotesquely blown, all huddled cling. | 
And as the crashing heavens roar 
And the vasty floods heave higher and higher, 
The lightning like a streak of gore, 
Sets them the bow] they quaff on fire. | 
| Ill. 
The sky in dense clouds rolleth mysterious 
And lurid sharp lights flare on us fitfully, 
Which make our faces pale beneath them | 
Come let us sing though all be chaos ! 
We pant, we parch! Quick, dash the great liquor out 
It burns! ‘The blue flames frisk up in forkedness 
| And leap about our wet lips laughing : 
Down with it! Dancing we'll drink for ever. 


What do ye grim birds, drowning and desolate ? 
The bowl has burnt down, gruesomely flickering ! 
More lightning! SO! A silver splash! Let’s 


Laugh in the face of the fiend of tempests. 
* * * * * * 











Storm driven, frightfully desolate ! 
| IV. | 
The sad and solitary sun doth float 

| *Mid the harmonic halo round him gleaming : 
I looking up from out my mouldering boat 
’Gainst which the placid sparkling sea is streaming. 
The beams on ev'ry face fall greenly white, 

| Their oozing hair and beard-all-brackish glisten 

| Grown to long lengths in this endless night, 

Silent and stiff and cold they seem to listen. 


Hopeless I gaze upon the desert sky: 
Can ye not rot! O stony useless corses ? 
Some carrion kite might keep me company, 


To love though I became his last resources, 
* * * . * 


Lonely and frightfully desolate 
* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 
Like one that sigheth after deepest sleep, 
A distant night wind moans the last’s death-dirges : 
| "Tis blessed dawn; again the breezes sweep 
And in grey restlessness the ocean surges, | 


7 





And nights grow wild and nights 

grow drear | 

the| And on the church sit kites and crows | 

With feathers toss’d all crouching near 
Together as the dark wind blows. 


olkaw. 


| Careless spring flies o’er the land 
| Cruel su:nmer passes by; 

|Then billows grow big on 
strand 

| As winter sets on sea and sky, 


* Copyright. 





| 





Municu.—Herr Max Zenger’s opera, Wieland der Schmidt, is 
accepted at the Theatre Royal. Moreover, the Nilbelungen T'rilogie 
will figure among the novelties of next season. The order in which 
the different parts of the 7'rilogy will be given is : Siegfried, Rhein- 
gold, Die Walkiire, and Die Gotterddmmerung. Why Siegfried first? 
Are they afraid of the other three? 
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BEETHOVEN’S FAMOUS LOVE LETTER. 
(Continued from page 136. ) 


There is a letter from Beethoven to Brunswick, proposing to 
visit him in Pesth, printed with the date, May 14, 1806, which 
might be strong evidence in favour of that year ; but unfortunately 
the true date is 1807, and so adds to our difficulty ; for it is known 
that on the 22d July (and for some days, at least, before), 1807, 
he was in Baden ; and there is nothing thus far to prove, that he 
could not have made the proposed visit and returned to Baden 
from Hungary in season to have written the love-letter on the 
6th and 7th of that month. If, however, the date of a correspon- 
dence with Simrock concerning the purchase of certain works, 
could be accurately determined, there is little doubt that this 
would solve the problem satisfactorily. If this correspondence 
belongs in the year 1806, it seems quite impossible to escape the 
otherwise very improbable conclusion that the letter was written 
in Baden in 1807. 

The late head of the house Simrock told the writer some years 
since, that Beethoven’s letters to his father had been stolen;* there 
remained tlierefore only the hope that the old letter-books of the 
firm might afford the desired information. Not until July, 1871, 
when it was too late to use any new material in Vol. II., was it 
possible for the author to revisit Bonn, and to request of the 
present proprietor of the business permission to have those books 
examined, and any passages to his purpose copied for him. His 
request was most kindly granted, and the passages printed in the 
text soon after forwarded. To his great satisfaction, the most 
important of these bears the date, May 31, 1807. This and 
the letter which follows in the text proves that Beethoven 
passed both the months, June and July, 1807, in Baden, and 
made no “terrible journey,” with four horses, in a “ bottomless 
by-road” where his carriage broke down. The conclusion is 
evident and irresistible; there is an error of one day in Beet- 
hoven’s date. The letter was written in that summer which he 
spent partly in Hungary and partly in Silesia. There is no other 
in all the years from 1800 to 1815 in which the letter could have 
been written in the first days of July—all known facts and proba- 
bilities concur in this, This discussion has also a still more im- 
portant end in view than the mere determination of the date of 
a love-letter; it is to serve as the basis of a vindication of the 
manliness of Beethoven’s character, which just now is loudly 
called for. 

The contributort of Beethoven’s “ Letters to Gleichenstein” to 
Westermann’s Monatsheft (1865), learned from Gleichenstein’s 
widow, that the composer once offered his hand to her sister, 
Therese Malfatti. Upon this circumstance, combined with various 
remarks and allusions in those letters, he based a whimsical 
hypothesis, which, in course of the various uses to which he has 
turned that correspondence, has assumed in his mind the aspect 
of undoubted fact, and been repeatedly given to the public as such. 
We have no fear that any other writer of reputation has so 
accepted it, nor, on the other hand, do we know that any one has 
thought it worth refuting. But it has now become far two widely 
current to be longer passed by in silence. 


‘‘ Beethoven,” says that writer, ‘‘fell in love with the dark- 
brown Therese,” who, ‘‘although now, 1807, only fourteen years 
old, was physically fully demiens” * * «© His passion de- 
velo itself with equal suddenness and vehemence ; but was 
neither then nor later returned by the young maiden. This matter 
‘was evidently for the family somewhat unpleasant, for the 
passionate regard of this half deaf, more-than-thirty-six-year-old, 
most whimsical man for the fourteen-year-old girl, could not, as 
time passed on, be otherwise than distasteful.” 


“Very well; I hope here be truths!” says the clown in Measure 
for Measure, Remember, that this was the year of the Mass in 
C, and of the C minor Symphony, and now, look on this picture : 
Beethoven, the mighty Master, inspired with and working out 
compositions, which stir the soul to its profoundest depths! And 
then on this :— 

“The lover, sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad made to 
his mistress’ eyebrow.” 





* Since his death they haye been discovered. 
¢ L. Nohl 











Or, if preferred, oppose to the first picture this :— 


A ‘‘half deaf, most eccentric Corydon of more than thirty-six 
years” wandering where ‘‘ amid mosses soft ripples in crystal flow 
the brook,” vainly piping in melancholy strains, to this cruel, ‘‘ early 
developed and early beloved fourteen-year-old ” Phyllis ! 


Grant for the moment, that this last pleasing picture of Beetho- 
ven in 1807, be true;—still, the wildest imagination, the most 
illogical mind, can by no possible contempt of reason and proba- 
bility pretend that the letter of July 6th and 7th, 1806, can have 
been addressed to the Therese of thirteen years. 

Still another hypothesis or conjecture must be noticed and, if 
possible, refuted, which otherwise might at some future time be 
accepted as true by some writer :— 


‘‘Of a free, intellectual, indeed eminent artistic activity, To 
whom the deeper and true sources of German opinion and culture 
in an art, like Music, have remained sealed, and who rightly com- 
prehends the German character, Who does not forget, that it is 
just this beautiful habit of the artist of keeping himself with his 
whole soul close to Nature and to her equally mysteriously powerful 
and involuntary impulses, which lends him the power to exhibit 
these forces and impulses in his art, Who is no shallow snob 
[bornirter Philister], that with the austere morality of historic in- 
vestigation, will sit in judgment upon the finest and most individual 
tissues of human nature, Who is wholly free from that austere 
morality, which is perceptible in Jahn’s Mozart—in the presence of 
which the Muse of Art forever veils her benignant countenance— 
that austere morality so much bepraised, which views mankind from 
the point of duty alone, Who never in his writings produces the 
impression of a pedantic investigation of moral character, and of a 
certain unpleasant ethical censorship, as is the case in O. Jahn’s 
Mozart, Who is also totally free from a certain conventional 
narrowness of view, which blushes at that which is most human in 
man, and therefore is unable to understand, how any one can lay 
bare all the weaknesses, errors, and even the moral Japses of a great, 
that is, a real man, Who holds himself far from conventional 
ey or rather prudery, and ever demands the frankest pub- 
icity.” * 

é (To be continued. ) 


— |)» —— 


BRUSSELS. 
( Correspondence. ) 


Wagner boasts of many admirers in this capital, and the revival 
of Lohengrin at the Théatre de la Monnaie has excited great com- 
motion among them. The reception of the opera was not quite en- 
thusiastic; but they profess themselves content. They say that rapt 
attention is preferable to frantic applause. Mad. Fursch-Madier 
was Elsa; Mad. Bernardi, Ortrud; M. Tournié, Lohengrin; M. 
Devoyod, Fredrich von Tellramund; M. Dauphin, the King; and 
M. Joseph Dupont, conductor; the last being not the least difficult 
part to sustain. Chorus, weak and uncertain; band, good ; mise-en- 
scéne, ditto. The Paris press was well represented on the first night. 





Cacnont’s Francesca Da Rimini has been well received at the 
Teatro Reggio, Turin—and this despite a bad libretto and a perform- 
ance anything but good. 

Lxrpsic.—Sefior Sarasate has been playing with great success at 
the Gewandhaus and the Stadttheater. Herr Ludwig Papier, born 
in this town the 26th February, 1829, and organist at the Thomas- 
kirche since 1869, died on the 13th ult. 

Beriin.—Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito was selected for the gala per- 
formance at the Operahouse on the occasion of the double Royal 
wedding, for which Carl Eckert composed a new Fackeltanz. The 
Duke of Meinigen was liberal in his distribution of orders, crosses, 
and medals. On Eckert, Paul Taglioni, and Stranz, he bestowed 
the Knights Cross of his House-Order ; on Herren Niemann and 
Betz, the Cross of Merit for Art and Science ; on Mad. von Voggen- 
huber, Mdlles Brandt and Lehmann, the Golden, and on Mdlle 
Horina the Silver Medal. 





* If any one takes this for a fancy sketch of character made by the 
present writer, let him look into an article by L. Nok, in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik of December 15 and 22, 1871, whence these 
citations are made, and see that gentleman’s opinions given there at 
length of the style of man fit for the work of a biographer, 
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SCRAPS ABOUT THE GOLDEN CROSS. 

At the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, on the 4th inst., two novelties 
passed over the boards very successfully. The first was Das goldene 

Creuz by Ignaz Briill. Both text and music are distinguished by unpre- 
tentiousness, which, in the latter scenes, rises to graceful hilarity. 
In Mdmes Ehnn and Dillner, Herren Walter, Mayrhofer, and 
Scaria, the opera found admirable exponents, and the compeser was 
repeatedly recalled.—Berlin eho, 12th Oct., 1876. 

On Wednesday the 4th October, Briill’s opera, Das goldene Kreuz, 
on its way to the various theatres of Germany, reached the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, and appeared before the numerous audience 
assembled to receive it in the pleasing and taking form inherent to 
it, the consequence being that it soon captivated the hearts of those 
present, and was greeted by loud and enthusiastic approbation in a 
house where, as a rule, only grand operas by Wagner, Meyerbeer, 
&c., celebrate their triumphs. Every number met with liberal 
applause, especially the first finale, and Bombardon’s song in the 
second act, which latter had to be repeated. At the termination of 
the first act, Briill was obliged to appear before the curtain four times, 
and three at the end of the second. The performance, under Hans 
Richter’s admirable direction, was excellent and well-rounded off. 
Mesdames Ehnn (Christine) and Dillner (Thérése) sang and acted 
extremely well, while Herr Scaria may reckon Sergeant Bombardon 
among his most successful characters. Herren Walter (Gontran) 
and Mayrhofer (Colas) completed most effectively the admirable 
ensemble.—Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, No. 41, 12th Oct., 1876. 

Herr Ignaz Briill has, in compliance with an invitation addressed 
to him, started for Stuttgart and Frankfort, to take part as a pianist 
in a concert in tke first-named city, where his opera, Das qgoldene 
Kreuz, was produced on the 6th March, and in the next Museum 
Concert at Frankfort.—Neue Berliner’ Musik-Zeitung, No. 8, March 
8th, 1877. 

According to a statistical return in the NV. B. M. Z. of 12th July, 
1877, Das goldene Kreuz was performed twelve times at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, during the season of its production. It was 
performed eight times in Berlin. 

Das goldene Kreuz is definitively accepted for next season at the 
Court Theatres of Vienna, Coburg, Darmstadt, and the Stadttheater 
of Bremen, Dantzig, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Hamburgh. Nego- 
tiations, moreover, are pending with the theatres in Brunswick, Carls- 
ruhe, Schwerin, Munich, Kénigsberg, Magdeburg, and Wiirzburg.— 
From Neue Berliner M. Z., 6th July, 1876. 

Das goldene Kreuz was produced at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, 
on the 14th May, 1876, with extraordinary success. The composer 
was called on three times amid rapturous applause. His portrait is 
in all the shop windows.—Dresden paper. 

—— ee 


WAIFS. 

The Teatro Bellini, Naples, was opened with J Puritani. 

Herren Wilhelmj and Leopold Auer are expected at Pesth. 

— Italian season at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, commences on the 
th. 

In consequence of bad business the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, has 
been closed. 

Herr Walter of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, has undertaken a 
concert tour in Germany. 

Herr Adalbert von Goldschmidt will shortly produce his oratorio, 
Die Sieben Todsiinden, in Hanover. 

Mad. Peschka-Leutner and Herr E. Gura are engaged for the 
Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival next June. 

A new opera, Die Montenegriner, music by Herr Bendl, words by 
Herr J. O. Vesely, has been forbidden at Pesth. 

The King of the3Belgians has conferred the Commander’s Cross 
of the Order of Leopold on Herr Taubert, of Berlin. 

Herr Schuberth, the violoncellist and energetic director of the 
Schubert Society, has been playing in Paris and the Hague. 

Herr Franz Diener, the tenor, has been compelled by ill-health to 
relinquish his engagement at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Herr William Miiller, second ‘‘heroic” tenor at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, has been ‘‘ starring” at Hamburgh and Bremen. 

Griitzmacher, it is said, will be official successor at St Petersburgh 
to Davidoff, who has disabled his left hand. Both are great and 
legitimate violoncellists. 

The members of the ‘‘ Cecilia Quartet ’—Mesdes Aman and Elise 
Weinlich, Mar, Stresow, and Ch. Deckner—have been giving con- 
certs at Copenhagen. 

The programme of the last Giirzenich Concert at Colo, 
works by seven living composers: Brahms, Bruch, 
Hiller, Sarasate, and Seiss, 


e contained 
anz, Grieg, 








The next novelty at the Royal Opera, Berlin, will be Herr J. J. 
Abert’s Ekkehard, now in active rehearsal. It is long since we have 
heard anything about Herr Abert, who promised so well. 

Mr Henry Irving, as president for the year of the Perry Barr 
Institute, near Birmingham, delivered an address last evening on 
“The Art of Acting.” Mr Irving vindicated the utility of acting as 
a help to the understanding of Shakspere, and spoke at_some length 
on the present condition of the stage, the tone of which, he con- 
tended, had been lowered by the adaptation of French plays, the 
essential characteristic of which was that they made a mock of 
domestic purity. Managers, no doubt, endeavoured to suit the 
tastes of the day ; but the public had a right to exact of theatrical 
managers a certain scrupulosity which had not always been forth- 
coming. As an instance of what might be accomplished in the way 
of raising the public taste, Mr Irving pointed to the success of Mr 
Phelps’s Shaksperian revivals during his long management of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, ‘‘where formerly there had been nothing 
but clowning and spectacle.” 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mont, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. bea | are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ws d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





“T]7 HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
“ 8NOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 


The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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THE AMERICAN peg WRISBLE | NEW DANCE MUSIC 


EMUSIC STANDS. 





BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 
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“ha alco & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
the publication of several Novelties by the above 
popular and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


es mts 





s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ _.... aa We 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruvr Sut- 
LIVAN’S Song ake adi 24 a Pers 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Arruvr Svt- 
LIVAN’s song and other favourite and original 
Melodies ... ; ats 
CLEOPATRA GALOP ... 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 
the day ... as ee, <a Sua eed aad 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SULLIVAN’s 
popular song. “One of the best waltzes ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” ... aad 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs fro 
SuLLIVAN’s popular Cantata ... a “ 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ ... 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 
RINK GALOP.. .. .. 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE_.... 
FASCINATION VALSE 4 Trois Temps ... 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... Rie) cece 
SICILY QUADRILLE ... yee gee 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES... .. __... 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... i a Be Pes aed te 
COMO QUADRILLE. 0n Italian Airs 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... re 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES .... es 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 





For Military Bands, Orchestras, and Drawing-rooms. 
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In bringing these Stands before the musical public, the Inventor feels confident | N.8,—A Complete List of M. d’Albert's Popular Dance Music for Piano- 
pe has counnnes a nee — — extreme simplicity, por- ° f , ft 
» practical utility, an ness, will readily recommend them to eve’ ; A 
Tousician ; they can ie ond either with one or tor duhe, and when not in en forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 
= for transportation, can be folded and packed in a case 21 in, length, 2} in, 
Gameter, weight 3 Ibs. 12 oz,, and warranted to ——— a book ——— 50 Ibs. 
‘or Bands and Orchestras, made in Steel and Malleable Iron, neatly Japanned — _—_—___—_——— 
and Gilded, 18s.; Extra strong for Military use, 2ls.; Same in Brass, £1 15s. ; 
Brass or Bronze, hi y finished, burnished and lacquered, for the drawing-room 


hl 
and conductors, £3 38.) Extra desk and attachment, 50 per cent. additional to i 
above prices. Gold or Silver plated to order. Neat leather cases from 5s. to 10s. 
A liberal discount to the trade. For sale by 4 ™9 
ALL MUSIC DEALERS. Merchants and Shippers supplied. 


HN F. WALTERS 80, NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 


JO 
Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer, 3, Great Marlborough &t., London, W. 
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BOOSEY & C0.’S LIST. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC (S. Matthew). 

Translated by Joun Oxenrorp. Complete, price ls. 6d. With the view of assisting the congregation in taking a 
part in the performance of this work, the publishers have issued the music of the Corales with the whole of the 
text in a separate book, price Sixpence. ‘The English translation is as masterly as it is close to the original. It 
surpasses anything else in the way that we possess.”—Musical World. 

Boosey & Co.’s Edition must be ordered. 














Price One Penny each. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ANTHEMS and SACRED PART-SONGS in 
“THE CHORALIST.” 


ANTHEMS. 

REJOICE IN THE LORD. 222. LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 
SING, O HEAVENS! (2d.) 223. COME, YE CHILDREN. 
O THAT THOU HADST HEARKENED. ' 224, I WILL ARISE. 

SACRED PART-SONGS. 
IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT. 199. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 200. THE WAY IS LONG AND DREARY. 
THROUGH SORROW’S PATH. 215. A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 








New Cantata for Amateur Societies. 


THE SONG OF THE MONTHS. 
By Francis Howert, composer of “THE LAND OF PROMISE.” Containing Twelve Numbers, 


illustrating the Months of the Year. Price 2s. 6d. complete. Separate Chorus parts, price 4d, each voice. The 
Band parts may also be had. 


HANDY-BOOK FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


By Dr. Sparx. Price 1s. A Complete Guide for the Study and Practice of Part-music, including 158 Exercises, 
Part-songs, Rounds, &c. 56 pages. 








Price 1s. each Book. 
BOOSEY’S CABINET CLASSICS. 


20%. RUBINSTEIN’S ALBUM (11 best pieces). 204. BRAHMS’ ALBUM (including 16 Waltzes). 
206. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX STUDIES. 205. RAFF’S ALBUM (6 best pieces). 
207, RUBINSTEIN’S SIX PRELUDES. 








W. T. BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. 


Forty pages, music size. An Elementary and Practical Guide for Organ Students. This Day. Price 1s. 


HENNING’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN. 


A celebrated German Method. Now for the first time published in English. It includes 162 Progressive 
Exercises. Forty pages, music size. Price 1s. 








EDWARD HOWELL'S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLONCELLO. 


Founded on Romberg’s Method. A Complete and Practical Instruction Book, for the use of all Students who wish 
to master the Instrument. 24 pages, music size. This Day. Price ls. 





Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, Paper ; 48. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. | SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 


BEETHOVEN’S 76 SONGS. ; THE SONGS OF GERMANY (100 Volkslieder). 
The above have all German and English words. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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